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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTERS. 


LONG after the detective had left me I sat revolving 
conjectural possibilities in my mind, and plunging thereby 
deeper and deeper into the slough of perplexity. In truth 
I had full grounds for my numbed astonishment and distress, 
for what pitfalls had not my self-elected inquisitorship 
spread forme! I had engaged the services of this man with 
a view to, through his instrumentality, clearing the bitterly- 
wronged name of the woman I loved, and what had it led 
to ?—his professing to trace back the crime to that very 
woman, who had yet been tried for it and pronounced 
innocent. As the thought came upon me with all its force, 
I started from my seat with some wild half-formed idea of 
pursuing Rivett, and entreating him to push the matter no 
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further on my account; but the dogged professional nature 
of the man rose before me in proof of the futility of such 
proceeding, and I sank back again with a groan. Then, too, 
it entered me witha ray of comfort that Miss Estcourt, having 
been once acquitted on the capital charge, could not be re- 
arrested for the same crime, and, though my misdirected 
energy might in its result pain and distress her, she would 
by it suffer no material harm, inasmuch as I saw no reason 
why the detective should make public his hyperbolical 
theory with regard to the murder, or pursue his enquiries 
further than was necessary for the earning of the second 
moiety of my promised reward. 

But that I think which troubled me most was the moral 
aspect of the matter. I had so led myself to believe in the 
innocence of the beautiful lonely girl I had wronged in 
thought—so built up a new faith of the purer love upon the 
ruins of my degraded manhood, through the medium of 
that recent sharp lesson, that I could not bear to have my 
idol shattered, with myself fallen back upon the dreary 
disbelief of former days. Late converts to a religion are 
those that go most cheerfully to the stake for it, and in one 
short night I had become an enthusiast in mine, and conse- 
quently felt the check it now suffered in every fibre. Still, 
I think, I had enough clinging attachment to my new faith 
left me to admit the possibility of the shrewd detective’s 
having erred, as subtilty that overreaches itself will occa- 
sionally do. 

As, having reached this point in my painful cogitations, 
I rose to go to my bedroom, my glance fell upon the for- 
gotten letters Rivett had left upon the table, and sitting 
down again I opened and read them. They were copies, 
made accurately in the officer’s round clerk-like hand, and 
bore succeeding dates, namely, the twenty-second and 
twenty-third of the September preceding. Their contents 


gave me plenty of food for wondering conjecture, if little 
further insight into the solemn cloud of mystery whereof 
my life at present seemed a part. 

They appeared ill-contrived and ill-spelt documents, and 
had evidently proceeded from a source that was not the well- 
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spring of education ; but that the detective wished me to 
understand that they bore reference to the wicked secret of 
that day whereon one of them was written, I could not 
doubt. As to what their import was, however, the reader 
must form his own conclusions, and to keep him no longer 
in suspense they are here given verbatim. 

The earlier-dated one ran as follows :— 

Dear M—you bee in to-morrow you must for im acomin over to sea 
you and J. J. comes with me so mind you giv hima kinde resepshun hes 
gettin impashunt for an arnser we shal bee at S.— 4 o'e. 

HEssary. 

The second was as below :— 

Meat me outside the town hal at 4.30. 

JENNY. 

Meet whom ? and was this the Jenny of my acquaintance 
and identical with the writer of the first letter—and who 
was J.J.? Istared at the papers; I read and re-read them, 
and felt utterly bewildered and lost. How was it that Miss 
{stcourt, under whatever alias it pleased her to scrawl, 
wrote like a servant-girl, unless again it was to parade a 
wonderful histrionic ability. Yet this theory seemed 
palpably absurd, and— 

It was of little use my speculating on idle possibilities, 
and is of less my troubling the reader with them. Whatever 
grasp the detective had, or imagined he had of the case, it 
was obvious that at present he was unwilling that I should 
arrive by direct means at his version of the truth, and that 
he was leading me by a circuitous path to full comprehen- 
sion of the mystery as mapped out in his mind. 

Let me hasten rather tu the day and hour when my 
curiosity was satisfied. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BALSHAW CASE. 


IT was Sunday evening and I was a'one in my lodgings, 
anxious and perturbed as a man may be under the forecast 
of a solemn mystery to be unwoven for his especial behoof. 
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The days succeeding Rivett’s last interview with me had 
dragged wearily enough through; yet now that I hourly 
expected him, I would fain have postponed the inevitable, 
and fought shy with an unaccountable uneasiness of the 
dreaded revelation. More than once during the interval had 
I been most powerfully tempted to anticipate this last by 
seeking a second interview with the girl down at Millbank, 
but a certain clinging sense of shame, and yet more, perhaps, 
that saving-clause of humanity, common-sense, deterred me, 
and I fumed on at home, hugging my béte-noir like the 
Spartan boy, and denying myself to all. And in this con- 
nection I may mention that the detective’s suspicions had 
so far proved groundless, inasmuch as no Miss Devon or 
Miss Jenny Warwick made bold to seek me out, but alone I 
remained, a self-convicted prisoner, and God knows what 
sins of my youth I reviewed in those two monotonous days. 

The clock upon the mantlepiece had chimed the three- 
quarters after four out of flickering gloom, for I had so 
cosseted my mood that, when my landlady had intruded with 
a view to lamplight, I had somewhat impatiently dismissed 
her. And now I sat, fantastic in a dull glow of firelight, 
and wrapped in speculation weird and doubtful as the scintilla- 
ting dusk about me. Without, a dry fitful wind blew from 
the North, coming in gasps and yawning querulously like a 
hungry man kept waiting. It took the chimneys of the 
house in which I lived in passing, moaning down them 
spasmodically, and shrilled through the key-holes from time 
to time in a thin bodiless voice that twanged upon my nerve- 
strings detestably, until I was fain to get up and pace the 
carpet to and fro restlessly for minutes together. Save for 
this the house was dead quiet, and there was little sound of 
life abroad, for the weather was uninviting to such as could 
toast their feet at a homely fire, and the streets were near 
deserted. And the solitude so wrought upon my senses as 
to encourage in me a curious excitement, like premonition 
of disaster, till I could have fancied there were faces about 
me in the air and clanging of ghostly voices ; and presently 
I fell a’trembling actually with the presence of them. 

This mood changing gave place to a drowsiness as from 
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a brain overtired, and lying down upon my sofa I nodded at 
once. Then ina moment it seemed to me I was in groping 
darkness, in a place unfamiliar, undiscernible, but with a 
dreadful atmosphere of horror. And through the blackness 
there stole a thin blade of light, and I looked whence it pro- 
ceeded, and made out gasping that it was through the chinks 
of a blinded window ; and the light crept on and on, and, 
checking suddenly, beat out like a jet of water upon some- 
thing waxen—white—and this resolved itself into the dead 
face of a man, rigid as thews of witch-wood. And slowly 
from the gloom above there softly drooped another face— 
down—down, till it looked close into the lifeless eyes—beau- 
tiful, triumphant, merciless. And I tried to shriek “Oh, 
God!” for the second face was that I knew so well and loved 
so terribly ; but my limbs were as if lapped in lead, and my 
throat struggling against suffocation, and 

Light leaped up in the room, and I started to my feet 
with a strangled cry. 





At the table stood the detective, motionless and quietly 
observant, and I knew that the dreaded moment had come. 

I stammered some excuse for my bewilderment on the 
score that I had been dreaming, and though the terror of the 
vision was on me still, made such shift to throw it off that I 
was myself again shortly, withal still morbidly excited and 
overstrung. 

“T was let in and come up by myself,” said my visitor, 
softly, “and seein’ you in darkness, sir, made bold to kindle 
the lamp here.” 

“Of course, of course,” I answered nervously. “ Have you 
brought the report, sergeant ?” 

“ Asking you pardon, sir,” he said, “I’ve changed my 
mind about that.” 

I stared at him. 

“Do you mean you wish to draw kack ?” 

“Not quite that,” he replied; “ but written evidence is 
asa general rule better not made too free with. What l 
have to tell you I can tell you by word of mouth, if you can 
spare me half an hour.” 

“ As you please,” I said. “It makes no difference to me.” 
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Something again in the man’s manner struck me with a 
curious sense of incongruity. Outwardly and apparently he 
was the mechanical professional, yet underlying this there 
seemed to be a suggestion of certain hidden emotions that 
he only kept down with iron resolution. I could not account 
for it, and cannot describe it, only that night was I to read 
the riddle. 

| fastened the door, seated myself on the sofa and bade 
him take a chair. 

* Would you like anything to drink ?” [ asked him. 

“ Nothing, sir, | thank you,” he answered gravely, and 
ilespite my invitation remained standing, so that though the 
lamplight fell upon the lower part of his body, his face 
remained in gloom. 

“Sir,” he said, “ you will please, in the first instance, call 
to mind our agreement.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sergeant,” I replied in some surprise ; “ I 
have already paid you £100, and am to pay you another 
hundred upon showing of proof.” 

He bowed his head. 

* Are you now prepared to do so?” 

‘*T am,” he said. 

I felt a slight shudder pass through me, but I went to 
the table, and writing out a cheque for the amount, re- 
turned, holding it in my hand, to my former position. 

“Give me the proof,” I said, “and this is yours.” 

His eyes had followed my actions, though he had stood 
throughout without moving, and when the cheque was 
written a slight sigh of relief seemed to stir him 
momentarily. 

“The proof,” he said quietly, “lies mainly in those 
letters 1 left with you—or rather their originals. Have you 
read them 7” 

I answered in the affirmative. 


“You must show me how,” I said in a low voice. 


He took a slip of paper from his breast dotted with 
notes, referred to ita moment, then, standing perfectly still, 
in quiet distinct tones spoke as follows :— 

“To make all clear to you, sir, with the clue I have fol- 
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lowed up and my reason for so doing, I must take you back 
nigh upon twenty yearsto another famous case, that at the 
time made as much noise and more as this Vine Street 
mystery. Did you ever, as a lad, hear speak of the ‘ Balshaw’ 
murder ?” 

* No,” I answered, “twenty years ago I was but a child of 
four.” 

“Mr. Balshaw,” continued the detective, “was a respect- 
able City man in a good way of living, as had a large house 
situated in the Old Kent Road beyond Hatcham, and his 
family consisted of his missus with four sons and two or 
three daughters. Well, one February mornin’ in the dark 
hours, all the family with the exception of Mr. Horace 
Balshaw, the third son, bein’ absent, some in the country, 
some a’partying, a burglar, one of three or more it were con- 
jectured—but that were never known, savin’ to me and 
another—makes his way into the house, and Mr. Horace, 
who, it is supposed, had met and closed with him, is found 
lyin’ with his head smashed in with a jemmy, picked up 
upon the spot, stone-dead. That were a simple case of 
murder so far, was’nt it? and the only question as to who 
done it; for the burglar made his escape and was never 
caught, though a handsome reward were offered for the 
apprehension of the missing man. But soon as them 
engaged in the matter looks further, some startling facts 
comes to light. In the first place it appears as how when 
Mr. Balshaw and his lady comes home an hourafter, they 
finds the body lyin’ where it fell, all the maids roused by the 
noise and screamin’ in their rooms, not darin’ to come down, 
and one gal, a housemaid, lyin’ in a dead faint across the 
corpse. Well that were a queer situation for a servant sure 
enough, and queer revelations it led to. For upon investiga- 
tion it came out that this same gal were fully dressed, and 
that her bed, which were in a little by-room by itself, had 
never been slept in that night. 

Well, sir, out of this were put together bit by bit, by the 
officer as had charge of the case, and who was a man as few 
could meet in cleverness, as neat a professional story as one 
might hope to hear, and a wonderful scandal it caused. For 
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it appears that the murdered man had been on easier terms 
with the young woman than he should have been, and though 
some of the maids guessed it, they had kept mum for the 
sake of Mr. Horace, who, I am told, was a perfect picture of 
beauty and a favourite with them all. Anyhow, the girl— 
I forget what she called herself—was arrested for bein’ an 
accomplice in the burglary, and put upon her trial, and 
then the whole truth come out. Fancy Collins, for such 
was her reel name, was neither more nor less than a thieves’ 
decoy. A burglary had been planned upon Mr. Balshaw’s 
house, and she had been put in there two months before, 
answering an advertisement issued by Mrs. B. for an under- 
housemaid with a bogus character and all arranged in slap- 
up style. She played her cards too free, however, for it 
seems she lost her heart to Mr. Horace, and so was set 
between two stools. This nat’rally didn’t suit her pals, who, 
it was supposed, grew impatient and precipitated matters 
afore she was well prepared. It is concluded that, urged on 
by their threats, she gave way at last, and agreed to let them 
in on the night in question, but that never more than one 
entered the house afore they all had to bolt. What followed 
may be described as put in by her counsel, for there was 
no reason to doubt her word as to that, exceptin’ only the 
first statement. He argued that, hearing a noise, she had 
gone down stairs (of course though she were there afore), and 
had come across a man in a crape mask standin’ in the passage ; 
that she had been on the point of screamin’ out, when she 
see Mr. Horace in his shirt and trousers hurryin’ towards 
them, and that before you could say ‘Jack Robinson’ the 
two had closed and Mr. Horace was down; that she had 
tried to put herself between the murderer and his victim, 
and faintin’ in the act remembered nothin’ more till she 
were picked up. 

This sounded well enough per’aps, but why hadn’t she 
never gone to bed ? Anyhow her defence came to nothing, 
and she were convicted. I believe she were offered a free 
pardon if she would reveal the name of her pal as had 
done the murder, but this she all along declined to do. She 
got seven years penal as an accomplice, and shortly after her 
sentence she come to M— prison.” 
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Fo 
fixedly from the gloom. I had listened breathless to his 


= 


a moment the detective paused, as if regarding me 


recital, and now felt instinctively, with a thrill of dread, 
that he was approaching that point of the story nearer to 
my interests. Presently he went on :— 

“T was quite a young man then, and in the first of my 
experience as a junior warder in the prison. At one time 
we were put ina hole for want of female warders. Cer- 
tain things had been found out about ours—what, ain’t 
neither here nor there—that necessitated the sudden dis- 
missal of most of ’em; and the consekence was that for 
some days we had to make shift to take on their work, and 
the infirmary fell to my share. It were there that I first 
come across Fancy Collins. She had been brought to bed of 
twins, a boyand a girl, as beautiful a couple as ever I see, and 
there were little doubt as to who was their father. Of course 
I had heard about the trial and the stir it had made, and bein’ a 
young man I was interested in her. I suppose I was kind 
to her, for she seemed to take a likin’ to me, and would 
talk to me now and then, where she turned a deaf ear to the 
women. But she never lifted her head after she knew the 
children had been taken from her and put out to nurse, and 
day by day she just dropped out of life, as one might say. 
In the end she went off unexpected. I were sweeping up 
the infirmary one evenin’ in the half dusk, when I heard 
a sound from her bed. Except for her and me the place 
was empty. I looked, and there was she sittin’ up with 
blood runnin’ from her mouth. She was a handsome gal 
when she come in, but now I thought her as bad a sight as 
I’ve ever seen. White as a sheet she was, with starin’ eyes, 
and hair, that had been let to grow again, standin’ out like 
a mop; and she kept chokin’ in a strangled way. I was 
goin’ to call the nurse in a panic, but she stopped me with 
her hand and beckoned me to come to her. I felt sort of 
curious-like and went, and I put an arm round her and 
propped her up. 

“George,” she says, in a weak voice, “I’m a’goin’ from 
this hell ; but don’t call anyone. I shall die easy.” 

“ You'd better have the doctor,” I said. 
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“What for ?” says she; “I don’t want to get better. Do 
you think I shall meet Aim in the place I’m goin’ to, 
George ?” 

“Who ?” I said. 

“The father of my little ’uns,” she says, “as they took 
away from me and broke my heart.” 

“ Mr. Balshaw ?” I asks, and she just nods her head. 

“You'll meet him, sure enough, Fancy,” I says, for I 
wanted to comfort her; “he were a bad ’un, and I don’t 
suppose you were much better.” 

“ Heaven or Hell, it’s all one to me,” she says, “so long as 
I meet him.” 

*Didn’t you round on your old pals for his sake ?” I 
said. 

She shook her head feeble-like, and made shift to turn 
her face and look at me. 

“ Before I go,” she says, “ I want to tell you something.” 

I jumped to it at once. 

“The name of Mr. Balshaw’s murderer ?” I said. 

“Yes,” said she. 

I could hardly hold her for excitement. . It might be the 
makin’ of me to have the clue to that mystery. 

“ Fire away, Fancy,” I said, “ I’m listenin’.” 

* All this time,” she says, “ I’ve kept dark. I’ve been true 
to my pals, George, though Christ God knows how I’ve 
hated him as struck down my darling love. But now I’m 
agoin’ to meet him, what will he say when I tells him I 
might have given his murderer up to justice and never did. 
He stands first with me, George—he’s the father of my 
children.” 

“Very natural,” I said, tryin’ to urge her on; “of course 
Mr. Balshaw would expect you to reveal the cove’s name 
before you jine him.” 

“I’m a’goin’ to,” she says, and then she sinks her voice so 
low that I could hardly hear her. 


“George,” she says, “it were supposed at the trial that 
Horace had been killed by chance, havin’ got in that other’s 
way—but that wasn’t the true case. It were done a’purpose, 
and the cause was jealousy.” 
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I kept quite still, fearin’ to put her out ; and presently 
she went on, pantin’ low :— 

“That other had got my promise to live with him when 
the Balshaw lay was over, but somehow he got to know of 
my gentleman lover, and it rose the devil in him. He kept 
it dark, however, and pretended as he only wanted me to 
hurry on the moment for crackin’ the Balshaw crib. I had 
lost my stomach for that ; but I were in a mess, as }ou may 
think—and he threatened me, and I had to give way. 
What I hoped was to get it over, and be left in peace to live 
on there. 

“ He were the only one in it. I let him in at the pantry 
winder, and then I see it wasn’t the swag he had come after, 
but a life, George, a life—my darling’s life. I would have 
give my own joyful to save him, but it were too late. 
While I were clinging to him, Horace had heard the noise 
and come up, and that bloody scoundrel was upon him.” 

When she come to that, Mr Ullathorne, the blood 
pumped out of her mouth again, so that I thought she 
would have gone. I asked her quick for the missing man’s 
name, and she couldn’t answer. Then I got a bit of paper 
and a pencil out of my pocket, and held her hand, and she 
wrote it very faint.” 

He paused, and I asked him “ What was it ?” 

“Shem Cannon,” he answered after a moment, for even 
now he seemed instinctively reluctant to part with his long- 
cherished secret. 

“She died as I held her, sir—and so much for her. 
We'll now, if you please, move on to the next genera- 
tion.” 

I begged him to stop an instant, while I filled out and 
drank a glass of brandy. He said “Certainly,” and stood 
passively critical till I had resumed my former position. 

“The children, I told you, were put out to nurse ; after 
a time one of them, the girl, was adopted by a widowed lady 
without children, living in Devonshire.” 

I had half-expected this, remembering the evidence at the 
famous trial, and began now to pick out some faint track 
towards the solution of the mystery. 
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“And the boy ?” L asked. 

“ Were put into a Home, sir, down in the country—stayed 
there some eight or nine year, then one day cut away, and 
were never heard of again. 

“Of course I had not my eye on them all this time. What 
I have found out I have found out since at odd times, and 
put together with a deal of trouble. I kept my secret to 
myself as long as I were at the prison—and afterwards, when 
I jined the police-force, I made every enquiry I could about 
Shem Cannon without excitin’ counter-suspicion on the part 
of brother officers, and through all these years I have never 
been able to lay my hand upon him. I know now that he 
escaped to Australia, and made a pot of money there at the 
diggin’s.” 

“ How do you know ?” I asked. 

“Wait a bit,” he said, “and you'll hear. Let us now 
move on to the Vine Street murder. Do you mark me, 
a?” 

Mark him! He need hardly have asked that. My 
heart was beating so violently I could scarcely keep still. 

“ Well, then,” he went on, “ make a note in your mind of 
all this as I’m going to tell you. Don’t ask me how I’m so 
certain about it all, but only remember that for eighteen 
year now I’ve had the Balshaw case working on and off in 
my brain. 

“You'll recall that the first of them letters I left with you 
is signed ‘ Hessary.’ That's a funny name, ain’t it ? and I’d 
never heard it used to a person but once, and then it were 
given to Fancy Collins’s boy at the home they sent him to, 
from a town so-called in the neighbourhood. That letter I 
found in the prisoner’s room after she were arrested ; and, 
by the Lord ! when I first see it the truth jumped at me fit 
to knock me down. 


“You'll per’aps remember, sir, that it were me as took 


Miss Estcourt into custody. Now we professionals are not 
easy moved as a rule, but I tell you you could have sent me 
flat with a finger when I set eyes on her. Mr. Ullathorne, 
there stood before me Fancy Collins, only with this 
difference—she was a lady, and just double as handsome.” 
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I told him in a faint voice that I had expected he 
was leading up to some revelation of this description. 

“Ah!” he said; “but it were odd we should come 
together agin in S——, that J should be the one to come 
upon the track of that old story after eighteen years had 
passed since I held that dead woman in my arms.” 

“It was more than odd,” I murmured ; “ you are assured, 
of course, that she 7s that woman’s child ?” 

* As sure as I am that Horace Balshaw was her father; as 
sure as [am that it was young Hessary, the male twin, as 
wrote those two letters; as sure as I am that it were young 
Hessary’s hand as let daylight into the stranger, and that the 
name of the murdered man were Shem Cannon.” 

I sprang up in uncontrollable excitement, then sank down 
again, and buried my face in my hands. 

“Thank God! O, thank God!” I cried, “ that it was not 
she who did it! I see it all now.” 

I looked up in a moment to see the detective gazing at 
me with what I should have taken for an ironical sneer upon 
his face. 

“If you see it all, sir,” he said, “you must be a very clever 
gentieman.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” I answered, apologetically ; “of 
course I didn’t mean that I can trace without your help the 
intricacies of reasoning that have brought you to this conclu- 
sion. Goon, I won’t interrupt you again. Where did you 
find the second letter ?” 

“On the body,” said the detective, curtly. 

“And you produced neither of them at the trial 7?” 

“Tt went accordin’ to justice, sir, or I might have acted 
different. Besides, then my suspicions wasn’t confirmed. 
I’ve been enquirin’ round a trifle since.” 

“ And—” 

“Wait a bit, sir. We now come to the motive for the 
crime ; and to account for that I must tell you what with a 
deal of search I’ve found out in Devon, here in London, and 
elsewhere about the twins.” 

“I place implicit reliance on your sagacity, sergeant.” 

He bowed slightly, with the shadow of a smile upon his 
lips, then went on :— 
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“A Mrs. Estcourt, of Tavistock, adopted the girl when a 
few months old. She grew up ignorant of her history, 
ignorant that she had a brother, till she may have been four- 
teen or fifteen year old, when they come together.” 

“Ah! how?” 

“That can only be guessed at partly. The boy, as I told 
you, was put intoaHome. He was a rowdy young lot, and 
played skittles there with the rules, I’m told, and behaved 
hisself like a infant savage generally ; and when one day he 
run away, they didn’t trouble to advertise him. There was 
a strolling company playing in the town, run by a man called 
Jude Jannaway, and young Hessary jined them, which were 
a good spekilation on Jannaway’s part, seein’ as how he made 
his fortune by him. The boy were surprisin’ly goodlookin’, 
so much so that Jannaway hit upon the idea of trainin’ him, 
and dressin’ him likea gal. It paid. He made a fortune 
out of the stall-seat mashers as come to eye the young beauty. 
I’ve heard as much as ten bouquets have laid upon the stage 
at one time for Miss Warwick.” 

I saw he was keenly watching for the effect of his words 
upon me; but I made no sign of emotion—only one can 
guess how my recent folly stung me now. 

“T could'nt find out exactly,” he continued, “how brother 
and sister first come together, but they did so four or five 
year ago, and have corresponded reg’lar since, and met pretty 
often—especially lately. Nor could I find out if Mrs. 
Estcourt knew of their meetin’, though I’m inclined to think 
that she did ; but she were an eccentric lady in more ways 
than one. Its certain that young Hessary discovered some- 
how the truth about his self and sister—likely as not from 
Jude Jannaway, who’s a go-everywhere-and-find-out-what- 
you-can sort of bloke. It was’nt good for him, that discovery, 
for, without tastin’ mother’s milk, he’d draw’d in all Fancy 
Collins’s bloody-minded hate for the cove as bashed her 
gentleman, and besides he was nat’rally a dangerous customer. 
How you gents of science and such would account for it, I 
don’t know, but it’s a fact as I can affirm on oath that from 


the time the boy learned of his own story he were always on 
the look out for the man as killed his father, and that when 
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at last one day nigh upon a year ago he come across Shem 
Cannon walking in London streets, he spotted him at once.” 

The detective made an impressive pause here, and I 
looked at him astounded. 

“Can it be possible!” I exclaimed. 

“Not only possible, but a fact, sir,” he said ; “ and I can 
tell you curiouser things about them twins. What would 
you say to such a queer sympathy lyin’ between the two, 
that when one suffers or falls ill or gets angry, the other 
does likewise, if they’re a hundred miles apart ? ” 

“1 should say it was absurd,” I answered. 

“But it’s true, nevertheless. And now I'll tell you, sir, 
Mr. Callander was right at the trial, little as the jury took it 
in. Miss Estcourt felt that murder goin’ on in her room, 
though she were miles away at the time, and that’s what 
made her ask if the man was dead when she got back.” 

“Good God!” I ejaculated. “And did she know upon 
whom it was being committed, and sympathise in the 
deed ?” 

* No, she had no idea of the man or the motive. Much as 
she’s bound to her brother, and is like his face and shape, 
so as you couldn’t tell one from the other till they spoke. 
she only come into Fancy’s good qualities.” 

I felt my heart grow hot with thankfulness. 

“Sergeant,” I said, in a low voice; “I owe you a great 
debt of gratitude for that assertion. Tell me—how long 
has this—this wretched boy been flaunting under false 
colours 7” 

“ Meanin’ the actress move, sir? put it at a couple of 
year.” 

** And she 

“ She found it out when she come up to London after the 
old lady’s death, and pitched into him for it. But he’s 
always kept the upper hand of her, for she’s too gentle to 
resist the young devil.” 





Miss Estcourt knew it ?” 


I could have imagined that the detective’s voice shook 
slightly as he thus referred to her, but he went on in another 
moment— 


“What more proof of that sympathy do you want than 
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what met your own eyes ? What did the manager say about 
Miss Devon that night we see her?” 

“That she had sprained her wrist the night before ?” 

“And didn’t Miss Estcourt cry out sudden that very 
night before, when you was with her, as she had broke her 
wrist ?” 

“ It’s certainly very extraordinary,” I murmured. 

“ Extraordinary !” said the detective, “I should just think 
it were. And it’s my belief that them two when they first 
met was never brought together, but came to each other 
nat’ral, like a couple of straws in a pool of water.” 

* And now, sir,” he continued, after a pause, during which 
we had both appeared plunged in profound meditation, “I 
will come to the history of the murder, plain and simple, 
and leave you to judge if I haven’t earned my money. And 
first, Mr. Ullathorne, I wish to tell you as how I would never 
have accepted your offer, only I happen to have a pressing 
present need of the cash, and that I'll own to you straight. 
This case, that I’ve had in my mind for eighteen year, if 
I’d chose to trade upon it, might have been worth a deal 
more to me, but I’m drove into acorner. Don’t suppose, 
sir, as I’m hintin’ for a further reward. I don’t ask it, and 
wouldn’t take it if you offered. I consider I’m fairly paid, 
but no more; and I wish you to think as you’ve got your 
money’s worth. Still, you may require somethin’ more’n 
my word for all this. Well, that’s only reasonable, and I’m 
free to own to you that regardin’ the boy’s history and 
doin’s, since he run away up to this time, Jude Jannaway’s 
been my informant.” 

“ Voluntary ?” I asked surprised. 

“No, sir,” he answered, gravely ; “very far from that, 
Jude was the man as was with the boy that there landlord 
in $ told us about, and though he were ignorant of the 
reason the young un had for goin’ there, I'll take my oath 
he’s an accessory after the fact.” 

“Why hasn’t he given the culprit up then ?” 

“Give up his money-spinner ? besides them two has 
always been close as peas in a pod, as I'll give you further 
proof of presently.” 
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“ Well, sergeant 7” 

“Arter we went to the hall that night, 1 went and paid 
Mr. Jannaway a visit, and come straight to the pint. 
What’s the result ? He’s just in a shakin’ funk about his 
own neck, and told me everything he knew about the boy.” 

“ Won't he have warned his agreeable protégé ?” 

“Not he; I’ve got him under my thumb. He daren’t 
scarcely breathe for the horrors of me.” 

* We are all children in your hands, Sergeant Rivett.” 

“That's as may be, sir. But now about the murder. Last 
Spring, as you may bear in mind, this boy were playin’ in a 
theatre here under the name of Miss Warwick.” 

I answered faintly that of course I knew that now. 

“Well, sir, it were about that time, in May, that he met 
Shem Cannon, returned from Australia with a pocketful of 
money, and spotted him. He followed him to the hotel he 
were stayin’ at, named the ‘Golden Globe,’ and then he went 
back to his master and told him about it. Mr. Jannaway 
says he were like a wild beast as hassmelt blood. He were 
foamin’ with passion, and swore he would have t’other’s life, 
and argyment only made him sullen and hard-like. However 
it seemed to blow over and Jude heard no more about it at 
the time. It appears though, from what Hessary dropped to 
him later on as how he had actually met and spoken to 
Cannon (who probably took to him for his likeness to Fancy), 
and had led him on, same as a larky gal would, and he all 
the while puzzlin’ as to how to do for him. Then one day 
Cannon disappeared from his hotel, and the boy called there 
and found him gone, lettin’ fly about it, as you heard tell in 
the evidence agin Miss Estcourt at-the trial. However, 
Shem must have communicated with him soon arter that, 
and then it must have been that he had planned the 
murder.” 

As the detective came to this point in his narrative he 
bent forward and looked at me, with a solemn, dark expres- 
sion on his face. 

“Sir,” he went on in a low voice, “you'll find it hard to 
credit what I tell you now, as I confess myself in difficulty 
to explain it away. Whatever Hessary’s behaviour to his 
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sister was, I’ve no reason to believe he did anything but love 
her dear, accordin’ to his nature, and they was bound 
together by ties as is uncommon. Yet the plan he now con- 
ceived was to personate Miss Estcourt, through his likeness 
to her, and throw the blame of the murder upon her.” 

I sprang up like a maniac. 

“Oh, God!” I cried, “that so inhuman a monster could 
be found in all the world !” 

“ Well,” said the officer quietly, “the Newgate Calendar 
could supply you with any sort of brute, | reckon, for the 
matter of that.” 

I was greatly agitated and could not contain myself fora 
while ; but presently I sat down trembling, and bade Rivett 
continue. 

“ First, I must tell you,” he said, “what I’ve kept back 
tillnow. I told you as the boy and Jannaway was very 
thick—so thick that he confided everything to his boss 





sO 
thick that he wanted to marry his sister to him as had seen 
her many a time, and wasdead gone onher. A pretty young 
scoundrel, wasn’t he ?” 
This scheme of the young villain’s appeared to move 
the officer more than his quite diabolical one had. 
“ Miss Estcourt,” he went on sternly, “ nat’rally wouldn't 
listen to it, for all they persecuted her to that extent, that 





at last she took a situation in S , and went away. It was 
then that her brother planned what followed. That were in 
June. In September, Jannaway and the boy went on tower, 


and come down to P 








, as is close upon S , Which you 
may know. From there, two or three days before the 
crime, young Hessary wrote up to Cannon, under the name 
of Jenny, bidding him jine her and per’aps she might 
favour his soot; and down Cannon came, thinkin’, no 
iloubt, he’d hooked the young woman, and put up at the 
‘Cross Keys.’ Jannaway found a rough draft of this letter, 
scribbled on a play-bill, and give it me. 

“On the twenty-second Hessary wrote to his sister the 
letter you see. He calculated that askin’ her to stop in to 
see Jude were the surest way of gettin’ rid of her, and he 
calculated right. 
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“Why he brought his boss with him, I can’t make out. 
Probably asablind. Anyhow, he did, and left him at that 
tavern, as you heard, pretendin’ to go out and see if his sister 
was ready to receive ’em, while in reality he were doin’ 
the business he come for. He went straight to the ‘Cross 
Keys,’ and sent that second note I showed you, in to Cannon 
—sent it in by a hall-porter, who, as I’ve ascertained, was dis- 
missed next day for drunkenness, and so wasn’t called at the 
trial. He then took his victim to Miss Estcourt’s lodgin’s, 
makin’ believe as they was his own, and—you can guess the 
rest, sir. 

“ As to his gown, he must have been dressed like a man 
underneath, and took off his woman’s toggery in some dark 
corner, on his way back to the tavern. He had made astudy 
of it all; he were an actor, and the night favoured him.” 

“ Sergeant,” I said, as the detective paused, “how are you 
so certain the murdered man was Shem Cannon ?” 

“ Because, sir, young Hessary knew it. More’n that, in 
my enquiring about the cove, years afore, I had found out 

- one thing about him, and when I were first left alone with 
the body, I just slipped off its shoes and felt, and sure 
enough, as I had been told, on each foot the second and 
third toes was jined together half-way up.” 

As he finished, I dropped my face into my hands, and 
tried vo think collectedly. If I accepted this story as gospel, 
what was I to do? ‘Thankful as I was to hear proven the 
innocence of the girl whose nature I had so foully abused, 
I could yet hardly testify to my remorse and passion by 
delivering up to justice the brother, who was truly part of 
herself. Yet, if I failed to do so, was it not to place both 
myself and Rivett in the position of accessories after the 
fact, in common with Jannaway ? 

1 groaned, and looked up with wild eyes and bewildered 
brain—then rose, and set to pacing the room like a caged 
animal. 

“ Sergeant,” I said, “ where is this miserable boy, now ?” 
“ Here, in London, sir. You heard that fellow, Slee, talk 
of Miss Estcourt’s sister havin’ been to see her—that’s 


him.” 
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“ And she knows the truth about him 7” 
He nodded. 
“ She would give her life for him, even now.” 
“ He must be got out of the way, Rivett, at any cost—for 
her sake.” 
He did not answer, and again I tramped to and fro in 
wretched brooding. 
I was recalled to myself by hearing the detective’s voice, 
Are you satisfied, sir, that I have earned my money ?” 
The cheque was still in my possession, and stopping, IL 
handed it to him in silence. 
As I did so, our eyes met. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE END OF THE “BALSHAW” CASE. 
‘THEN all in a moment a curious thing happened ; as the de- 
tective felt the coveted reward securely within his grasp, he 
ceased to be a machine, and became aman. I saw it in his face, 
I felt it in his manner, and marvelled ; and the next instant I 
experienced it in his speech. 

“ Mr. Ullathorne,” he said in a stern set voice, “I done 
what I promised and I’ve been paid for my services. Here, 
sir, you'll please to note all connexion between us ends.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, angrily surprised at the 
fellow’s tone. 

“Do you suppose,” he went on, his voice growing louder, 
“that because my duty leads me to jobs like this I haven't 
my feelin’s like the most of people ? Do you suppose as I’ve 
felt pleasant to you all through while doin’ your dirty work, 
—that I haven’t had to suppress my inclinations a dozen 
times, when, if I'd give way to them, I should have knocked 
you down ?” 

“ What the devil do you mean by this impertinence ?” I 
cried. 

“What do I mean?” he went on, getting more furious— 

“what do you mean by employin’ an honest man to follow 
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up a lady as you mashers is dirt beneath the feet of ?—alady 
as I never would have took you to, hadn’t I wanted the 
money sore, and known as she would give you the right 
about with your airs and foolery as soon as look at you.” 

For amoment I was too astounded to answer him, then 
“leave the room, you scoundrel !” I cried, clenching my fists 
and advancing on him, “or I'll kick you out!’ 

“I’m the stronger man,” he said disdainfully, but dropping 
his voice to its former quiet tone with ludicrous rapidity 
“and if there’s a breach of the peace you'll be the sufferer. 
But I’m goin’, sir, now I’ve had my say and eased myself 
a bit; you needn’t be afeared of that. I’ve had enough of 
your company lately to last me a life-time,” and he took 
up his hat, gave mea single vindictive look, and was actu- 
ally gone before I could attempt to realise what his words 
implied or recover from my astonishment. 

I was so utterly dumbfoundered at this unexpected fiasco 
that for some moments I stood staring at the door, by 
which the detective had left, like one spectre-smitten. It 
was so completely unlooked-for, so sudden and incompre- 
hensible, that I felt as if I had received a blow in the face. 
True, the man’s manner had puzzled me more than once, 
but I had lightly put this down to the eccentricities of his 
craft; nor for one instant supposed that he had anything 
but a monetary and professional interest in the late investi- 
gation. 

I was furiously indignant and angry, perhaps largely from 
a painful consciousness of youth his masterful treatment 
and undisguised contempt had smitten into me; butasI got 
more collected and capable of self-reasoning, I perceived by 
degrees that it must have been more than a general senti- 
mént in him that had led to such a dénowement. 

Then, putting one thing and another together, logic 
brought me gradually to the most probable explanation of his 


’ 


conduct, and “Great Heaven!” I murmured, “the fellow 
must be in love with her himself!” 

Here, I confess, a sense of the ludicrous struck me so poig- 
nantly as to cause me to burst into a fit of laughter. That this 
stolid limb of the law should be moved from his mechanical 


composure by a gust of la belle tendresse seemed to me an 
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anomaly most comical, and for the moment I could only sit 
and shake, tickled with a merriment that had a touch of 
bitterness in if at what I chose to consider the man’s 
presumption. 

But on the full of that thought came another that 
nipped my risibility in the bud, and made me start up toa 
dawning rush of foreboding. 

What hidden meaning lay in this sudden change of 
front ? What claim to the girl’s consideration had | before 
him, who held her brother at his absolute mercy ? 

In a moment a crowd of apprehensions and possibilities 
hurried upon me, and my heart beat up furiously. It was 
only too probable that, with such a fetish in his pocket as I 
had supplied him with, he would have gone straight from 
me to his victim, and played a tramp card that must necess- 
arily head the trick. 

The thought was madness. I did not pause for considera- 
tion or reflection, but snatching up my hat plunged out into 
the night. 

It was bitter cold as I hurried along, and the keen icy air 
caught at me with fingers of steel. The stern, silent city 
looked gaunt and watchful in its Sabbath desolateness, and 
tke star-rays of its lamps struck on it with a cold glimmer 
that had no power to warm its iron heart. My object, how- 
ever, and the haste I made towards it, served me in lieu of 
wrappings, and as I turned down by Millbank I was all in a 
flush and glow of thought and body. 

My uncompromising summons at the crazy shop-door 
brought Mr. Slee to me’ with unaccustomed alacrity. 

“What ye want?” he croaked, cautiously peering out at 
me through a crevice. 

I held a sovereign before his bleary eyes. 

* Let me in,” I said in a low voice ; “ you remember me, 
I see.” 

“Ah! you're a gent, sir,” he whispered hoarsely, as he 
made way for me; “but Lord’s sake don’t let Mr. Rivett 
know as I admitted you. Will you be long, sir ?” 

“No,” I answered him impatiently, and whipping past him 
mounted the creaking stairs. Ere, however, 1 could reach 
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the door I thought I heard a quick step move to it, and the 
key was turned. 

“ Miss Estcourt,” | whispered at the panelling, “in 
Heaven’s name let me in!” 

“Who are you ?” asked a trembling voice, after a pause. 

“ Dennis Ullathorne. lam here on a matter of life and 
death. I wish to help you, before God !—Let me in!” 

I fancied I heard a sound of a suppressed sobbing cry, of 
aretreating footstep, and the next instant the door was 
opened from the inside. 

I caught her in my arms, for she seemed like to fall, and 
for a moment she lay there with her white throat throbbing, 
before she repulsed me and staggered back. An awful grey 
look of horror was in her beautiful face and wide-open eyes. 
To this day it haunts my imagination like a spectre. 

“T have hideously wronged you,” I cried in a choking 
voice, “ but this is no time for me to dwell upon my remorse. 
When I left you last, it was with the firm determination of 
earning your forgiveness by devoting my days and fortune 
to the clearing of your wrecked name, and to that end I 
engaged the services of a man called Rivett.” 

Still she stared at me with the same look of horror in 
her eyes. 

“Miss Estcourt!” I cried. “Oh God! think what my 
(lespairing devotion has led me to! I have learned the 
whole of the wretched, damnable truth !” 

She opened her white lips to speak, but no sound came 
from them. 

“Tell me,” I implored, “has this Rivett been with you 
lately 7” 

Once she essayed to answer, and failed; then I saw her 
breast pant quickly, and heard her shuddering voice. 

“This afternoon.” 

“ And many times previously 7” 

“ Many times.” 

“And he threatens to give up you brother unless— 
what ?” 


“T go abroad with him—immediately—as his wife.” 





Suddenly she ran to me and clung to my arm witha 
wild agony of expression. 
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“Save him!” she cried, and repeated again and again 
with the monotonous iteration of terror, “save him! save 
him!” 

“ Bluebeard !” said a faint voice. 

I started and looked round. There, standing at the open 
door of a little side sleeping-room, was her brother Hessary, 
dressed now in the clothes of his sex—a flashy, beautiful 
young cockney—so like his sister, so like, that even in the 
midst of my emotion I found time for marvel. 

Then in a stride or two I faced him. 

“ Don’t dare to speak to me, you scoundrel !” I cried, “ or 
to claim my assistance! if 1 give it you it will be for the 
sake of you sister, whom you planned to deliver over to a 
hideous and shameful death.” 

“You lie!” he cried, with the old insolent expression 
firing up into his face, withal it bore upon it a hunted, 
wearied look; “if she had been condemned I should have 
come forward and told the truth.” 

“Yet,” I said, with withering scorn; “ you have let her 
live these long months under the shadow of a dreadful 
suspicion.” 

*“T thought to break her into marrying old Jude,” he said, 
sullenly and defiantly. 

Involuntarily I raised my hand, when in a moment she 
tottered to him, and interposed herself between us. 

“Don’t mind him,” she whispered softly, with her arms 
round his neck. “I love you, darling, and he cannot under- 
stand us.” 

I could not indeed. I was in the presence of one of 
Nature’s most fanciful problems. 

Suddenly he put her from him, listened a moment, and 
retreated into the darkness of the little room. As he did so, 
I heard the handle of the other door softly turn, and look- 
ing round met the detective face to face. 

A single dull candle was burning on the table, and the 
greater part of the room was in shadow. It may have been 
due to this or to mere fancy, but as I stared at him his face 
seemed to take such shift of ugly expressions as made him 
appear a very <levil. 
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The next moment he moved quietly into the middle of 
the room, and stood gazing at us. 

“So, sir,” he said in a low tone of frigid solemnity, “ you 
have been beforehand with me ?” 

I did not answer, being lost indeed as to what to say: 
but I heard the girl panting behind me in dreadful short 
gasps. 

*“ You'll excuse me,” he went on in the same voice, “but 
I’ve business with this lady. Miss Estcourt, will you please 
to give me your answer.” 

He read it apparently, or fancied he read it in her silence, 
for suddenly he darted forward with a mad look in his eyes 
asif to pass her. At this she leapt at him and held him 
back with all her force, uttering a strangled cry that rang 
through the room. For the moment I was too paralysed 
with the wild turn of events to interfere. The man seemed 
beyond himself with passion at the frustration of his schemes, 
and his mouth was working like a mad dog’s. 

“Curse you!” he cried, turning on me, “I should have 
“arried this through if it hadn’t been for you tempting me 
with your damned money !” 

Then, as the girl still clung to him, he called over her 
head in a terrible voice, “ Hessary Collins, I know you are 
in there, and I arrest you for the murder of Shem 
Cannon !” 

As the ring of his cry died away, I heard a sound in the 
little room beyond as if some body had fallen back with a 
thud upon the bed, and at the same instant the wild grasp 
of the girl relaxed, shuddered away, and she dropped like a 
stone upon the floor. 

Feeling himself released, Rivett darted through the 
doorway, while I threw myself on my knees at the faint- 
ing woman’s side, and lifted one of her leaden hands. 

I know not how long a time had elapsed when | looked 
up to find the detective gazing down upon me with a fearful 
awe-struck look on his face. Ages seemed to have passed 
over my head, and my life to have shrunk down intoa shud- 
dering tremor of agony. 

“Sir?” he said. His voice was scarcely audible, and his 


ashen lips were quivering convulsively. 
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“ Dead,” I said quietly. 
“He has poisoned himself,” he whispered. 
have died at the same moment.” 


THE END. 





“She must 











A TRIP TO INDIA. 


By N. J. GOSSAN. 


BORROWING the phraseology of the late lamented Mr. 
Micawber, I may say with truth that to visit India had been 
the dream of my youth, the settled purpose of my maturer 
years. I had had an opportunity, of which I gladly availed 
myself, of visiting America, and although a ten days’ 
acquaintance with the splendid city of Philadelphia, and a 
hurried glance through a town in New Jersey, did no more 
than whet my curiosity for an extensive exploration of at 
least some of the more interesting portions of the New 
World ; still, the East possessed for me a weird fascination, 
with which not America, nor yet Europe, could compete. 
I longed to see, though it were but in fugitive fashion, that 
mysterious Orient, the cradle of literature, of philosophy, of 
religion, of the human race. With mueh pleasure, there- 
fore, did I welcome the mission which I received from the 


managers of the Line, informing me that I had been 








appointed medical officer in charge of the steamship ’ 


bound from 





Dock, London, to Calcutta, and intending 
to call at several places of interest en voute. 

In due time my traps were aboard, and, standing on deck, 
I watched the process of unmooring and clearing dock. 
Slowly we proceeded down Father Thames, till opposite 
Gravesend we cast anchor, in order to embark some remain- 
ing portions of our cargo, and take aboard our passengers, 
who, amid drenching torrents of rain, came to us by tender 
from Tilbury. 
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We carried a Lascar crew, and native servants, and on this 
matter of Lascar crews I would wish to make afew remarks. 
I understand that there is no great saving of expense gained 
by shipowners from the employment of Lascars, for although 
Lascars are, on the whole, good seamen for Eastern waters, 
and are amenable to discipline, they are not, man for man, 
xs efficient as British seamen; and though their wages are 
less individually than those of British sailors, more Lascars 
must be employed to mana ship. Many good reasons may 
be urged in favour of the employment of Lascars in tropical 
regions, especially in the capacity of firemen, but it is positive 
cruelty to bring Lascar crews west of Port Said, and subject 
them to the rigours of an English winter and spring. A 
system of mutual exchange of Lascar and European crews 
respectively should be effected at Port Said, which would 
prove beneficial to the health both of British seamen engaged 
on the Eastern trade, and of the Lascars. 

I need not dilate on the elaborate costume of the native 
ship’s stewards, whose white garments, blue sashes, and 
turned-up white hats, trimmed with blue, presented a pic- 
turesque appearance. Nor need I say anything of the ship’s 
cuisine, Which, including the inevitable curried dishes, was 
of excellent quality. We carried from port, for consumption 
(luring the voyage, several live sheep and fowl, and had also 
a milch cow. Neither need I dwell on the distant glimpses 
of France to be had in Dover Straits, nor shall I attempt to 
recall the many stirring memories awakened by our passage 
through the Nore and the English Channel, and later on by 
Capes Trafalgar and St. Vincent. The Bay of Biscay 
behaved as rudely as usual, but I must say that on a 
subsequent occasion I found those normally turbulent 
waters as smooth almost as a sheet of glass. With Gibraltar 
| was disappointed, perhaps, as unreasonably as was Mr. 
Oscar Wilde with the Atlantic. The famed rock did not 
strike me as being at all as big as I had imagined it. I did 
not land, but had a good view of Gibraltar from deck. I 
have heard that the Spanish Government once offered 
England Feuta, on the African coast, in exchange for 
Gibraltar ; but while we should desire to soothe the suscepti- 
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bilities of Spain, I fear. Feuta could never be rendered the 
equal of Gibraltar as a fortress commanding the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. Pzassing over the Mediterranean, sacred 
to so many thrilling historic memories, Phcenician, Roman, 
Carthaginian, Venetian, Moorish, &c., we come to Malta, 
which with Goza, constiiutes a most fascinating port of call, 
the first we had had since leaving the Thames. 

Entering the beautiful harbour of Naletta, the scene 
became positively dazzling. Around stand ranges of barracks, 
batteries, and military granaries, which impress the beholder 
with a due sense of the great importance of Naletta asa 
fortress. The water was covered with little craft of all 
kinds, whose occupants eagerly solicit custom. Diving boys, 
and vendors of innumerable knick-knacks, some of whom 
came on board, created a perfect babel of voices, all chatter- 
ing in the patois used by the lower classes of the island. 
Arrived at the custom-house landing stage, guides, buggy- 
drivers, and loafers of all kinds crowd around us. It is best 
to take a guide and a buggy, for though both guide and 
buggy driver may be rascals, they secure one in tolerable 
safety from the incursions of numerous worse rascals than 
themselves. Car hirein Malta is cheap, and is under strict 
regulations ; guides’ fees are of optional amount, and as 
policemen are plentiful, a litthe commonsense and firmness 
will generally suffice to bring the visitor in safety through the 
host of harpies who seek to prey on him in Naletta. The town 
presents a mixed Oriental and Southern European appear- 
ance. A self-denying sumptuary ordinance seems to prevail 
among the women of the masses, who are universally clad 
in a nun-like costume of black serge, with veiis to match. 
Naletta had not long since a sanguinary reputation, a 
murder a week, I was informed, being an average tale of 
serious crime, with a considerable number of burglaries 
thrown in. But, of late years, vigorous police measures 
have wrought an improvement in the moral condition of 
Malta. The cathedral is one of the stock sights. It has 
no great architectural pretensions, but internally it is richly 
decorated, and contains some fine paintings. There is, 
likewise, in Malta, a newly-erected and handsome opera- 
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house, built at a cost of £80,000. The ancient palace of 
the Knights of Malta, now the official residence of the 
Governor, contains the magnificent armoury of the knights, 
with innumerable trophies of the wars between the- 
knights and the Moslems. The small, but elegant legislative 
council chamber, with its mural tapestries, is also worthy 
of inspection. Another “sight” of Malta ought to be 
rendered conspicuous by its absence. I allude to the mor- 
tuary crypt of the monastery of the Capucin friars, with 
its ghastly rows of skeleton remains of deceased members 
of the Order. The shops of Naletta are handsome, and are 
usually shaded by verandahs; while the restaurants are 
showily got up, and, judging from personal experience, 
are moderate in their charges. Although vegetation is 
rather scant in the district, some fine tropical plants flourish 
in the courtyard of the Governor’s palace and elsewhere. 
At the palace is also preserved a carriage that belonged to 
one of the last of the Grand Masters, and which was 
subsequently seized and used by Napoleon. The newly- 
constructed railway between Naletta and Fitta Necchia, the 
ancient capital of the island, seems to be largely patronised. 
It is the first and only railway in Malta. The streets of 
Naletta are steep and narrow, but clean, well-paved, and 
well-lit. As we weighed anchor the evening gun had 
sounded, the lights from barracks and batteries gleamed in 
the waters of the harbour, and the music of bugle and 
drum, and bell of church o: convent, made the welkin ring 
to the sounds of sweet melody. 

Our next stop was at Port Said, which, from a mere fish- 
ing village has, with the progress of the Suez Canal, of 
which it holds the western entrance, grown into the pro- 
portions of a considerable and flourishing town, largely 
frequented by the passengers of numerous passing steam- 
boats, and which is yearly increasing in size and population. 
To Port Said have flocked English and French, Egyptians 
Arabs, Greeks, and Maltese, and, with sundry exceptions, a 
bad lot most of them are. To use an Americanism, the 
French appear “to boss” 
redolent of a Parisian flavour. But if one may judge of Port 


the place, the shops are mostly 
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Said from a cursory inspection, and from information re- 
ceived, the general morality of the town'would seem to be 
of the lowest. 

I need only remark of the Suez Canal that it is admirably 
managed, and that its numerous neatly-constructed, veran- 
dahed stations pleasingly relieve the otherwise dismal, arid, 
sandy aspect visible en route. Except through the Bitter 
Lakes, where speed may be increased to from eight to twelve 
knots, the prescribed limit of speed for vessels is five knots 
an hour. Vessels not using the electric light, which is sup- 
plied by the company at a fixed rate, must lie up for the 
night. Her Majesty’s troopships almost invariably, I believe, 
sacrifice speed to economy, and: lie up for the night. With 
use of the light the averaged time for passing through the 
canal is twenty hours. 

We had only a distant view of Suez. There are many 
attractive looking buildings, public and private, at the 
harbour of Suez; but the most noteworthy thing connected 
with Suez is the spot traditionally associated with the passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and the Wells of Moses 
on the Arabian Shore. 

During most months of the year the Eastern voyager must 
expect to endure at least three days of torrid, sweltering 
heat in the passage of the Red Sea. Passing the island of 
Perim, now frequently used as a coaling station, we are 
reminded of a comical story, gui si non vero, e hen trovato. 
How a garrulous French admiral, at the head of an expedi- 
tion to capture Perim, when yet it was nobody’s land, was 
betrayed at a banquet given him and his officers by the then 
Governor of Aden, under the combined influence of wine 
and good fellowship, into letting his secret escape, whereby 
the British authorities at Aden, were enabled by a dexterous 
despatch during the night of a gunboat, to have the British 
flag hoisted on the island ere the French fleet had arrived. 
Another droll story is told of a Governor of Perim, who, 
through the agency of a local roundabout office, performed 
his duties, all unknown to headquarters, from a snug London 
residence, till a fell accident betrayed him. And again we 
hear of a Governor of Perim being court-martialed for ask- 
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ing asergeant, the only European on the island, to share with 
him his Christmas dinner. But I must hasten ‘on to Aden, 
whose chief sight, its tanks, built by the Arabs, A.D. 600, I 
reluctantly missed seeing. But I was ashore at Steamer-Point, 
and saw enough of this dreary, sun-stricken spot, its Arab 
camel water-carriers, and so forth, to induce me to com- 
passionate the hard fate of the poor European civilians and 
soldiers forced to remain, even for a few years, amid those 
inhospitable rocks. But we soon leave Aden behind, and 
speed on for Ceylon, which takes from eight to ten days to 
reach. 

Colombo, with its fine, newly-constructed harbour, has now 
taken the place of Point de Galle, as a port of call for ships 
bound for the East. A curious place is Colombia, with its 
fine barracks and other Government buildings; its noble 
Grand Oriental hotel, its numerous well-supplied European 
shops, and many handsome European bungalows, inter- 
mingled among which are squalid native cabins, which 
mock the magnificence of the adjacent European structures. 
The cinnamon gardens, among which stand a handsome and 
well-kept museum, containing almost exclusively specimens 
of the fauna and flora of Ceylon, before which has been 
erected an elegant bronze statue of Sir William Gregory, 
who was Governor of the island from 1872 to ’77, during 
whose viceroyalty this museum was opened to the public, 
demand a visit. Your guide will remind you, also, of the 


” 


necessity of “doing” the Buddhist Temple, whose verger 
expects /argesse for showing you the mural decorations that 
strike one as a designed parody of parts of the gospel story 
Arabi Pacha is said to be sometimes on view in his palatial 
prison at Colombo, but I did not call on him. 

Through a fortunate accident I was enabled to visit Trin- 
amalee, a rather lonely fort and village, though a place of 
military importance and which possesses one of the best and 
most beautiful natural harbours in the British possessions in 
the East. I was greatly charmed with Trinamalee, but 
discursive exploring of its beauties is much impeded by the 
jealous military espionage maintained over the movements of 
all strangers within its precints. A further sail of two or 
three days brings us to Madras. 
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Although this ancient site of British settlement in India 
is very hot attimes,the heat is frequently tempered by wel- 
come cool breezes, blowing either seawards or landwards. The 
coolies of Madras, clad or rather unclad in a manner not to 
be described, are justly famed for the robust symmetry of 
their physiques, and their vigorous industry as labourers, 
which enable many of them to do the work of horses, in 
drawing carts, &c., through the streets. The public buildings 
of Madras are imposing, but heavy looking, the material used 
being apparently red sandstone. The most notable buildings 
are the Post Office and the University Senate House, and the 
most interesting the old Cathedral within the precints of 
Fort George. And now we need only a few days’ more 
steaming to reach our destination at the “City of Palaces.” 

Having managed to escape contact with one ofthe dreaded 
cyclones of the Bay of Bengal, we enter the river Hoogly, 
the perils of whose navigation are not the least of the 
dangers of a voyage to Calcutta. The rapidity of its currents 
und tides, and the formidable nature of the Hoogly quick- 
sands, especially at the heads known as the James and Mary, 
have proved the destruction in quite recent years of many a 
fine vessel, both sailing and steam. The Hoogly pilot service 
is admirably manned and well paid, the social status, high 
training, and emoluments of its pilots being far superior to 
those appertaining tothe pilots employed in connection with 
any other port in the world. The length of the river 
Hoogly from mouth to chief port, its average width, and the 
scenery on its banks, omitting special Oriental characteristics, 
strikingly reminded me of the river Delaware, from the sea 
to Philade!phia. Calcutta seems to be a go-ahead city, its 
large collection of sailing vessels, numerous steamers, both 
coasters and European, many river steam rafts and small 
native craft, the numerous cotton and jute factories on its 
western banks, its splendid public buildings, notably Gov- 
ernment House, which is of truly palatial proportions, the 
High Court, the Post Office, Town Hall, &c., the innumerable 
bronze and marble statues of e¢x-viceroys, famous generals 
and others, the fine new pontoon bridge connecting the 
European town with the Howrah, the splendid botanic 
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gardens, the many flourishing European and native shops 
and stores, its handsome European bungalows, the numerous 
high class educational establishments, museums, and hospit- 
als, and other evidences of wealth, cultivationand enterprise, 
all testify that despite the unpleasing and unhealthy char- 
acteristics of its climate, for fully two-thirds of the year, 
Calcutta has advanced, and is advancing in the paths of 
material and social prosperity. I had the good fortune to 
listen in the High Court to an admirable pleading by a native 
barrister, in a murder appeal case, and I was told that this 
gentleman’s display was but a sample of that great and 
increasing intellectual culture among the native middle and 
upper classes of India, which is fast depriving of remuner- 
ative practice those European professional men who once 
sought sure and rapidly-made fortunes in British India. 
The fluctuating value of the rupee is justly regarded by 
Anglo-Indians as a serious hindrance to safe trading. 
I heard also the distant rumblings of political unrest, 
not as yet dangerous, but not to be despised, which made 
themselves manifest beneath a superficial social calm. What 
effect the energetic efforts of many European ladies in the 
cause of native female emancipation may have upon the 
future political destinies of India, time must show, but one 
would be wrong to calculate unduly on the repression of 
revolutionary changes in the country from that native 
intolerance, which now sets Hindoo, and Mahometan and 
Parsee by the ears. Most of the future native intellectual 
and political leaders of India will be men who, to Oriental 
subtlety, will have added a European educational training, 
and who themselves are either largely learned in Christian 
notions, or are destitute entirely of belief in any set of religious 
dogmas. Such leaders can dexterously turn to their own 
purposes the fanaticism of the ignorant native masses. How 
India, with its myriad divergent peoples, can ever become a 
homogeneous nationality, remains to be seen. How British 
sovereignty can ever be ousted from those rich, wide-spread- 
ing realms over which British valour and statesmanship 
have exercised such long-time sway, I cannot explain. But 
stranger things have happened than would be a successful 
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combination of Muscovite perseverance and cunning and 
military resources with the newly awakened intelligence, the 
unceasingly fostered hatred among the Indian masses of 
British officialdom, and that innate fanaticism, united in the 
case of many of the Indian tribes with dauntless courage and 
soldierly skill, to drive forth the handful of the floating 
European military and civilian population, who now find 
temporary homes on the soil of British India. Possibly, by 
timely concession to the ligitimate demands for greater con- 
trol of, and participation in, the political destinies of their 
country, now sought for by the educated natives of India, 
by the lightening of the fiscal burdens, or rather by their 
more equable re-adjustment, which now press so heavily 
on the impoverished masses, a catastrophe overwhelming 
British interests and British prestige in the East, the 
like of which has never been before recorded in British 
story, may be averted till such time as the thorough loyalty, 
the contentment, and the prosperity of all classes of the 
Indian people shall give British authority in India that solid 
security of permanent continuance which only those un- 
acquainted with India, or optimistically blind to the lessons 
taught by passing events in this vast region, can maintain to 


exist at present. 











AMONG THE ALBAN HILLS. 


By D. 8S. I. 


BEAUTIFUL Italy can scarcely show fairer scenes, or any 
richer in associations than these storied hills which, how- 
ever often or well described by pen or pencil, still present 
every day some new charm. 

Looking south-eastward from Rome, the Alban hills, 
with their varying beauties of shade and colour, are a con- 
tinual refreshment to the eye, their towns, now standing 
out bold and clear from the green of their encircling vine- 
yards, now softened in the changing light. Here, no one 
need long sigh for “a draught of vintage, full of the warm 
south,” for this is the very heart of a grape-growing district, 
and almost every town gives its name to some special wine. 
Albano, or to give it its full name, Albano Laziale, one of 
the largest of these, is pleasantly situated on the hill-side, 
1,250 English feet above the sea-level, catching every cool 
breeze from the Mediterranean, which extends a broad blue 
line along the western horizon, while the Campagna, like 
another sea, lies spread out between. The town is about an 
hour's railway journey from Rome, but the direct distance 
by the Appian Way, that grandest of all roads, on whose 
line it is situated, is fourteen English miles. 


It is a favourite 
resort ip 


1 the summer months, and on Sundays especially 
its main street is full of life and animation, partly caused 
by the arrival of holiday-maker 


. 


s from Rome, but in a 
greater degree by the crowds of country people, who come 


in from their secluded hamlets to compensate themselves 
for the week of toil, by lively chat and :gossip together. 
Less handsome, perhaps, than the peasantry nearer Rome, 
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these sunburnt children of the hills yet offer many a 
tempting subject to the artist. Here is an animated group 
round the old carved fountain in the busy market-place, 
here another round a fruit-stall, where cherries, lemons, and 
golden medlars are lying in heaps, and here a party of men, 


’ 


in every “precious” shade of brown, blue and green, con- 
versing with vigorous gesticulation, as they stand beside 
their mules and donkeys, whose crimson tassels and gay 
fringes give brighter tints to the picture. The women, not 
far off, discussing their dark-eyed babies, are equally 
picturesque in their square, white head-dresses, with brilliant 
orange or red flowered handkerchiefs round their shoulders, 
and clean print dresses, bodice and skirt of different 
colours; while for ornaments many wear coral necklaces, 
gold chains, and ear-rings, and long shining metal hair-pins. 
And the good, patient, much-petted family dogs are sure to 
figure as the accessories of the pictures. 

In the town and its neighbourhood are many ruins of 
ancient villas and baths, attesting past splendours ; there are 
also the remains of an amphitheatre which, in the later days 
of the Empire, is recorded as the scene of horrible cruelties. 
At either extremity of the town on the Appian Way is an 
ancient tomb; one, supposed to be that of Pompey, is a 
tower-like structure of four stories, once covered with slabs 
of white marble, but now adorned only with long grass and 
festoons of trailing wild flowers. Here, close to his own 
villa, his wife Cornelia placed the ashes of the warrior after 
the cremation of his body in Egypt. 

The other tomb is believed to be that of Aruns, “on of 
Porsenna, who was killed near this spot in a battle with the 
Romans about B.C. 507. It is Etruscan in style, and consists 
of a base 49 feet square, and 24 feet high, at each of whose 
angles once rose a truncated cone with a fifth in the centre ; 
but of these only two now remain. When Albano, as a town, 
first rose to importance, it is impossible to say, but in 
Christian annajs it is mentioned as a bishopric as early as 
460 A.D., and Nicholas Breakspeare held the see for some 
time before he was elected to the Pontificate. It is now 
one of the six suburban sees always filled by a cardinal. 
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From the main street a road to the left, made partly in 
steps, aseends to the Capuchin monastery, where a sudden 
turn reveals the gleaming blue-green waters of the Alban 
Lake flashing from their oval frame of hills. Exquisitely 
beautiful is their colour, now clear as glass, now here and 
there opaque in the purpling shadow of a passing cloud. 
Here, on the high bank, we would rest under the shady 
ilexes, and gazing on the scene before us, recall the dramas 
which those far Apennines, and- those steep rocks of this 
historic Latian land have beheld. On the opposite shore 
rises Monte Cavo, with all that is left of Alba Longa, just 
visible on its wooded sides. Fields of the tall green canes, 
so much used for various household purposes, and woods, 
fresh and green as those of England, but lighted with the 
glorious Italian sunshine, clothe the steep shores down to the 
water’s edge, with vineyards luxuriant as when Horace tried 
to tempt his friend to visit him with the promise of a cask 
of Alban wine. The lake is of great depth in the middle, 
but shallow at its margin, green with rushes and alders, 
among which flat-bottomed boats glide. It affords good 
fishing, but more numerous than the fish are the frogs, which 
break the stillness of the summer noon by their sudden leaps 
ind splashes into the still water, and, as soon as the heat 
begins to decline, make their hoarse voices heard on every 
side. A narrow, stony path, shaded with trees, sometimes 
almost lost in weeds, winds by the water’s edge to a small 
square enclosure surrounded bya high wall. Within, but 
little affected by the flight of the centuries that have passed 
since its completion, is the opening of the celebrated 
Emissarium, constructed about 397 B.C., to prevent the level 
of the lake rising above a certain height. A narrow channel 
conducts the surplus water through the enclosure, where its 
flow is regulated by a modern sluice. Then it rushes away 
into the darkness of its underground channel, bored through 
the rock for 1,500 yards, emerging at the village of La Mola, 
and then tlowing en to join the Tiber. In the crevices of 
the wall grow trailing masses of maiden hair, veiling with 


their soft green the ancient blocks of peperino, and from the 


arch above the opening where the water disappears hang in 
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graceful festoons and wreaths long sprays of wild clematis. 
The Emperor Diocletian himself could have had no lovelier 
decorations for the place, when it was used as a nymphaeum 
for his delectation, and if the ancient stone seats which still 
remain to testify of those days could speak, they might tell 
strange tales of the revels held here. <A villa of Diocletian 
was on the height above, and fragments of walls and terraces 
round the lake still attest the appreciation of the ancient 
Romans for the coolness of this retreat from the heats of 
summer, though, it is to be feared, they were not so capable 
of enjoying its exquisite scenery. 

The height above the Emissarium is now crowned by 
the town of Castel Gandolfo, taking its name from the 
Gandolfi, its earliest recorded possessors. From its com- 
manding position it was a much coveted stronghold in the 
middle ages, and often, consequently, changed its owners, 
though for 400 years it was held by the great Savelli 
family. Early in the 17th century it was included in the 
temporal possessions of the Papacy, and Urban VIII. began 
the great villa here which, till the days of Pius LX., was the 
summer residence of the Popes.. Now no longer is the 
quiet little town thus favoured, for Leo XIII. never leaves 
the precincts of his Roman palace. 

The town has a fine square with a handsome fountain, 
and a large church dedicated to St. Thomas of Villanova, 
which boasts an altar piece by Pietro da Cortona. There are 
two roads to Albano, the Galleria di Sopra, and the Galleria 
di Sotto, lined all along by regular rows of noble old ilexes, 
and commanding such beautiful views that they are justly 
conidered among the charms of the neighbourhood. 

A good carriage road leads from Albano to the Alban 
Mount, now called Monte Cavo; but the most picturesque 
way is by a narrow, rough bridle path through overhanging 
woods, between whose boughs glimpses may be had of the 
blue waters of the lake far below. Here and there, where 
alandslip has occurred, are steep chasms, all their rugged- 
ness now hidden from sight by luxuriant wild 
flowers and trailing branches. Here may be found 


the feather columbine, the white asphodel, love- 
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in-a-mist, Venus’s fly - trap, and others of the 
old - fashioned garden flowers of England. What can 
be more delicious than to wander through this green dark- 
ness, while the early dew of a May morning still glitters on 
the leaves, and a soft warm haze yet rests on the more dis- 
tant landscape ; the stillness broken only by the song of the 
nightingale ? Close by the pathway, on a narrow ledge of 
rock, are the few existing traces of what is believed to have 
been Alba Longa, a name recalling many a tale which has 
charmed and delighted us since our childhood’s days. The 
wanderings of Aneas, in the early dawn of Italian history, 
the long white walls on the mountain side, the pathetic story 
told by Livy of the tearless grief of the inhabitants of Alba, 
torn from their homes by their stern Roman conquerors, all 
these come back with longings that we could pierce still 
further the veil drawn by the hand of Time over the busy 
life that once stirred’ in these mountain solitudes—that we 
could know more of the men who piled those ancient stones, 
and hewed out those rock cisterns, the only relics of the 
once famous city. From this point the road leads up to 
Rocca di Papa, built on a slope formed of lava thrown up 
from an ancient crater behind it, called the Campo di Anni- 
bale, from a tradition that here Hannibal encamped on his 
march against Rome. 

Rocca di Papa, little more now than a lonely mountain vil- 
lage, with steep narrow streets, yet bore its part in the stormy 
times of medizval warfare, and passed through many a 
siege and capture. The road to Monte Cavo crosses the ex- 
tinct crater before mentioned, and about a mile below the 
summit it changes its character, being no longer wild and 
rugged, but paved with huge flat stones, an undoubted 
Roman roadway, almost uninjured by the march of Time. 
This is the “ Via Triumphalis,” winding round the mountain 
to the broad level platform at the top, whence Juno, as 
Virgil tells us, looked down on the rival armies of Turnus 
and neas preparing for their last battle in the plain below, 
when as yet the Alban mount “had no name, nor fame, nor 
glory.” Here in the early days of Rome stood the great 


temple of Jupiter Latialis, the meeting place of the cities 
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composing the Latin League. Hither also came those generals 
to whom an ovation, or secondary triumph was granted ; 
hence the name of the road by which they ascended to offer 
thanksgiving to the Father of gods and men. 

In the early part of the last century, a large part of this 
temple, adorned with columns of white and yellow marble, 
still remained, and many statues and reliefs found in the 
neighbourhood attest its former magnificence. But the 
ruins, instead of being carefully preserved as a national 
monument, were ruthlessly destroyed by Cardinal York, the 
last of the Stuarts, who, by dint of urgent entreaty obtained 
permission from Pope Pius VI. to erect on its site a Passionist 
monastery. Such an act of vandalism, committed in spite of 
the protestations of Roman antiquarians, may well make us 
ashamed of our countryman, who, to keep it in memory, has 
placed on the tablet in the monastery church this inflated 
inscription :— 

Henricus Episc. Tusculan. 
Jacobi Ili Regis. F. Card. Dux Eborac 
S. R. E. Vicecancel. 
Templum 
Prisca superstitione sublata 
Numine 
Uni Trinoq. dicatum 
vi Kal Oct. AN. MDCCLXXXITI. 
Indulgentia de more Concessa 
Solemne Ritu 
Consecravit. 
But the hand of the destroyer had no power over the 
wondrous prospect from the lofty summit, unchanged in its 
main features since the days of Atneas. Before us are Lakes 
Nemi and Albano, each lying blue and still in its setting of 
soft green, separated only by a wooded ridge ; beyond is the 
great wide Campagna, and further still gleam the bright 
waters of the Mediterranean, while on the other side rises an 
amphitheatre of mountains, stretching peak behind peak far 
away into the dim distance. The scene is perfectly de- 
scribed in the words of Byron. 


Lo, Nemi! navelled in the woody hills 

So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 
The oak from its foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 

Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
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The oval miror of thy glassy lake ; 
And calm as cherished hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 
All coiled into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 
And near Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley :—and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war, 
“ Arms and the Man,” whose reascending star 
Rose o’er an empire :—but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome :—and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was tilled, the weary bard's delight. 


The peculiar calmness of Lake Nemi to which the poet 
alludes, may probably be accounted for by the great depth 
at which it lies in its crater bed. An Emissarium like that 
of the Alban Lake regulates the level of the water, and 
varries a fertilising supply into the valley of Ariccia. 

Ariccia and Genzano, like Albano, are situated on the 
Appian Way, each on its jown height, with ravines between. 
The journey to these towns was formerly tedious and diffi- 
cult from the many ascents and descents of the way, but in 
1853, Pins 1X., to his enduring honour, shortened and facili- 
tated it by spanning the valleys with four magnificent 
viadnets ; the largest, that between Albano and Ariccia, 
being 1,020 feet in length, and 192 feet in height, and formed 
of three tiers of arches. This was a truly noble work, and 
one more likely to help the cause of civilisation and enlighten- 
ment than some of the ecclesiastical achievements of 
the same Pontiff. Pius 1X. was of the Chigi family, whose 
great villa, designed by Bernini, forms one side of the piazza 
of Ariccia. Its massiveness and severity of style, inappro- 
priate to its soft rural surroundings, are oppressive, but are 
somewhat relieved by a fine arched gateway at one side. 
Opposite this palace is the Church of the Assumption, like- 
wise designed by Bernini, and within, very characteristic of 
his style. It has some good pictures, and in its decorations 
the heraldic emblem of the Chigi often appears in conjunc- 
tion with the Papal crest, for it was built by Alexander VII., 
also a Chigi, the Pope who, fearing lest earthly greatness 
should tarnish his spiritual life, always kept a coffin in his 
room, and drank from a cup shaped like a skull. 


The present Ariccia stands at the edge of an extinct 
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crater, on the site of the citadel of the ancient town, which 
lay in the hollow, and which was, as Livy tells us, one of the 
forty-seven cities which composed the Latin League. In the 
time of Tarquinius Superbus, it was besieged by the troops 
of Porsenna, under his son, Aruns, whose tomb at the 
southern end of Albano has been already described, Here 
was born the mother of Augustus, and here, Horace tells us, 
he himself was once a “ passing guest.” 

The woods of Ariccia were once very extensive, stretch- 
ing to the shores of Lake Nemi, and they are still, though 
reduced in size, the glory of the place. They were sacred to 
Diana from the time when tradition is our only history, and 
in their midst, dedicated to her worship, rose a stately 
temple, which became so famous that Aricina was one of the 
most honourable titles of the Goddess. Hippolytus, a son of 
Theseus and Hippolyta, the Amazonian queen, the reputed 
founder of this temple, was killed through the horses of his 
chariot taking fright and dashing him on the rocks of the 
seashore. Diana, in pity, restored him to life, but no horse 
was ever after permitted to tread these sacred glades. 

Hither fled Iphigenia, first victim, then priestess of “ Dian’s 
fane at Taurica,” with her brother Orestes, when she saved 
him from the death to which he was doomed by his curiosity, 
bringing with her an image of the goddess said to have fallen 
from heaven. Hither often came Egeria, her “all heavenly 
bosom beating for the far footsteps of her mortal lover,” and 
here “at the foot of the mountain,” according to Ovid, “the 
sister of Phoebus,” moved by her tears for the loss of Numa, 
“made of her body an icy fountain, and laved her limbs in 
its eternal waves.” But though tradition may grow dim in 
the haze of thousands of years, no charm of nature has 
vanished, and beautiful as ever are the shady trees, and 


9 


the “light of laughing flowers,” while the lake, the “ mirror 
of Diana,” a sapphire gem, stiil lies calm and clear in the 
emerald setting of its encircling hills. 

Perched ona steep, high above this lake, stands Genzano, 
commanding a magnificent prospect. I[t is a busy little 
town, more noted for its wine than for any historic associa- 
tions. Itis much resorted to on the 8th day after “ Corpus 
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Domini” of certain years, for a festival called the Infiorata 
di Genzano. The roadways are then decorated with devices 
made in a mosaic of flower petals, so pretty, that it is 
grievous to see them trodden over by the feet of the 
processionists. 

Frascati has a much more modern air than its sister 
towns of the Alban Hills. Its fine Esplanade, shaded with 
trees, and reached from the railway station by handsome 
stone steps, its public gardens, fine hotels, and well- 
appointed equipages, pronounce it a fashionable 
summer resort. In its present cathedral, the chief point of 
historic interest to English visitors is the tomb of the 
young Pretender, who died at Frascati in 1788. In a side 
street stands an ancient tower, now half-ruined, <livided 
into two chambers, one above te other. Tradition calls it 
the tomb of Lucullus, but if the ghost of the famous epicure 
ever returns to visit this, his last earthly abode, he must be 
astonished and disgusted to find the lower _ story 
garnished with boots and shoes in various stages of old age, 
for herea respectable cobbler plies his trade. 

The Romans love the fresh, clear air of Frascati, and here 
for centuries have they built their villas with terraced and 
embowered gardens. The Villa Sora, where dwelt Pope 
Gregory XIII., is interesting as being the place where the 
calendar was reformed. 

One of the many delightful excursions which may be 
easily made from Frascati is that to the ruins of Tusculum, 
its mother city, hidden among the hills. Leaving Frascati 
by a shady lane, a Capuchin monastery is reached, where in 
a little porch a seat tempts the traveller to rest, and over a 
door close by he may read this invitation :— 

“Entra, O fidele, in questo asil di pace 
Dove di Dio si parla, e poi si tace.” 
The path then leads through the grounds of the Villa 
Ruffinella and ascends the hill. Here the distant prospect 
being quite excluded by the closeness of the thick shrubs, 
the way is monotonous, and we seem, in the silence, to be 


searching for acity in a dream. At last, a turn reveals an 
ancient amphitheatre, half-covered with tall bracken, and 
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higher still rises the reck whereon stood the citadel 
approached by a veritable Roman road, its pavement as fresh 
as if made buta century ago. Ruins of the Forum, a theatre, 
baths, cisterns, and chambers of houses, remain to show the 
character and extent of what “lofty Tusculum” once weg 
built so long ago that the mythological story of its founda. 
tion by a son of Ulysses is the only account we have of it, 
origin. This was the birth-place of Cato the Censor, and 
here Cicero loved to spend in cultivated leisure the time 
which he could snatch from the troubled political world of 
his day ; but the site of his villa is still undetermined. 

In the wars of the medizval period Tusculum under its 
counts took the side of the Ghibellines, sometimes success- 
fully, as in a great battle with the Papal troops near the city 
in 1167, so disastrous to the Guelph cause, that it was called 
the “Cannz of the middle ages.” But Fortune’s tide turned 
the following year, when the Guelphic interest was in the 
ascendant ; Tusculum was humiliated ; Pope Alexander III. 
made it his residence, and here he received the messengers 
of Henry II. of England after the murder of Thomas a 
Becket. 

Sometimes lorded over by Guelphs, sometimes by Ghibel- 
lines, the devoted city was at last desolated in 1191, never to 
rise again, and now she lies silent, but for the tinkle of an 
occasional cow bell, and deserted except for a solitary shep- 
herd watching his flock among the scattered stones of her 
temples, her ruins crowning the lonely hill like a ghost 
haunting the scenes of half-forgotten chapters of history. 

Much might be said of many other places of interest 
among the Alban Hills—of Monte Giove, whose name brings 
back the reign of the vanished gods, but limit of space has 

been reached. 











DRAKE AND THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


By O. 8. T, DRAKE. 


THE celebration of the ter-centenary of the great defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, has re-awakened a fresh interest in 
the gallant defenders of our islands against the might and 
majesty of Spain, and amongst all the worthies of that heroic 
time, there is scarcely a more typical Englishman than he, 
who stands at the head of this paper, Sir Francis Drake. 

His career is inseparably blended with the making of 
England, to which his daring bravery so greatly contributed. 
A curious halo of romance and legend still invests his 
career in his native county of Devon, where, indeed, he was 
credited with magical powers, of which more anon. Neither 
his name nor his stirring exploits are yet forgotten amongst 
the long list of heroic names, which adorn the annals of the 
“ west country.” As some hitherto unpublished particulars 
about this truly British hero are in the possession of the 
present writer, it is thought that a biographical sketch of the 
great seaman may not prove uninteresting at the time when 
England has thought fit to celebrate the memory of so 
splendid a victory. 

Tavistock claims Drake as her chiefest hero amongst 
other eminent names, such as Lord William Russell and Pym, 
the Parliamentary champion. But, as a matter of fact, he 


was born in a cottage at Crowndall, probably about 1539. 


His father was a clergyman, and some of his forbears appear 
amongst the monks of the great Abbey of Tavistock. His 
family was of the burgher class. All “attempts,” says 
Worth, the historian of Devon, “to connect the Drakes of 
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Tavistock with those of Ashe have failed,” and in later life 
Francis Drake’s assumption of the armorial bearings led to 
a dispute in Elizabeth’s presence, where Sir Barnard Drake 
of Ashe, is reported to have struck his namesake. “I will 
give him better arms,” quoth the incensed queen. “ Your 
majesty may give him better,” is said to have been the 
rejoinder, “but your majesty cannot make them as old.” 
The difficulty was solved by the queen’s appointing a globe 
with a ship in full sail, to be the heraldic cognizance of the 
great navigator. 

The best evidence of station that can be produced of 
Drake’s origin, is a record of one W. Drake of Tavistock, 
temps Henry VII., as a smith. Moreover, the register of 
Francis as a Plymouth freeman in 1570, shows plainly that 
no claim was then made to blazon or arms, the distinction 
of ranks being most scrupulously noted in the register rolls. 

The father of Francis found his way to the Medway, 
where he lived in a navy hulk on the river, and ministered as 
chaplain to the seafaring population. Francis took to the 
sea naturally enough, and made his first voyages of impor- 
tance under his kinsman, afterwards known as the famous 
Sir John Hawkins. Suffering severely, on one of these 
voyages, at San Juan de Ulloa, from the Spanish 
treachery, they devoted themselves to warfare with the 
Spaniards much on their ownaccount. Drake’s first indepen- 
dent expedition was in 1572, when he took the towns of 
Nombre de Dios and Vera Cruz, and returned home laden 
with costly spoils. 

In 1577 he sailed from Plymouth with a little squadron of 
5 vessels, of which the Pelican of 120 tons was the largest. 
Then he formed the resolve, if possible it were, to sail all 
round the world. He appears to have been accompanied in 
this and other voyages by Sir Barnard Drake of Ashe, with 
some of his many sons. Sir Barnard was one of the seven 
naval commanders of the Drake family, viz.—another Sir 
Francis, Richard, Thomas, Hugh, and George, in whose arms 
died our great Sir Francis on his last expedition. But we 
must not anticipate. Francis was absent 3 years on this 
famous expedition. Desertion and disaffection broke out 
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amongst his men; nevertheless, the gallant rover landed 
them safely at Plymouth, on the 26th of September, 1580. 
On his return to Deptford, a date given as April 4th, 1581, 
he had the honour of receiving and entertaining on board his 
ship, his “most dread sovereign,” Queen Elizabeth. After 
dinner, Elizabeth knighted, with her own royal hands, the 
gallant seaman, and gave directions for the preservation of 
his ship, “that it might remain a monument of his own and 
his country’s glory.” The Pelican long remained at 
Deptford, but was at last broken up, and a chair made out 
of the timber was presented to the University of Oxford. 
Abraham Cowley, the poet, wrote an epigram thereon, not 
the happiest of its kind. 

In 1585, Drake again set sail with a fleet of 25 ships, and 
proceeded to the West Indies, to the great loss and detriment, 
needless to say, of the King of Spain. A story lately 
reached the present writer from Caracas, a city which is 
seven miles from its port, La Guaira. There are mountains 
between 6000ft. high, crossed by a path, while a circuitous 
road of 18 miles runs below. Francis led his men up the 
road; the Dons taking as granted he would choose the 
shorter way. After exploring Caracas, and securing much 
booty on the way, he returned by the path, while the 
Spanish troops were this time awaiting him on the read, 
thus outwitting the Spaniards a second time. He styled this 
mode of operation, “singeing the beard of the King of 
Spain ’—as indeed it was. 

In 1587, Drake was allowed to sail with one of his tiny 
fleets, and dash into the port of Cadiz, where this expedition, 
so daringly led, wrought such damage and destruction, that 
the great Armada was delayed in its setting out for the space 
of one whole year. There he taught his crews the lesson 
that bold seamanship and splendid courage would more 
than match the huge galleons, however bravely manned, and 
the unwieldly might of Spain. 


But here we musi tell the somewhat legendary history of 
Francis’s courtship, which is still current in the West of 
England. A few miles from Willeton, Somersetshire, stands 
the ancient Manor of Combe Sydenham, towered and 
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gabled, and buried amongst beautiful woods. In the 
centre of the Hall, to this day, beneath a table, 
may be seen a large ball, resembling a _ polished 
cannon ball, and weighing over a_hundredweight. 
Rolled from its position on the stone floor, it reverbrates 
with a noise like thunder, but invariably returns of its own 
accord to its position beneath the table. It fell out that our 
hero, then nigh fifty years of age, became deeply enamoured 
of the fair Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Sydenham 
They were betrothed accordingly, and Francis sought to 
engage the lady’s fidelity during his probable long absence 
at sea by promising to send her a token, as letters he could 
not, from wherever he might be, that he was her living 
lover. He returned home safely by the Cape, but bade her 
a second time farewell, as his task of chastising the Spaniards 
was not over. A long silence ensued ; no token came of the 
absent one. Elizabeth listened to other vows and pledged 
herself to another suitor. The wedding-day arrived ; the 
horses waited at the door to convey them to church, when, 
with a crashing peal like thunder, a huge ball fell upon the 
stones without. It rolled into the hall, dividing the bridal 
pair. “It is Drake’s token !” cried Elizabeth; “ heis alive.” 
She broke off the wedding, and sent the bridegroom to the 
right-about. Bye-and-bye Francis returned, and they were 
married. The settlements bear date August 25,1595. He 
was then fifty years old. The ball has ever since “ refused ” 
to leave Combe Sydenham. After the death of Francis, 
Elizabeth married Mr. William Courtenay, of Powdersham 
Castle, ancestor of the present Earls of Devon. Her father, 
Sir George Sydenham, died eleven days before Drake's 
decease, in 1596, and was buried in Hogumber Church, where 
his armoured effigy may still be seen. He is said to have 
long haunted his old domain of Combe Sydenham, to the 
much terror of his neighbours. 

But the exploit with which our great seaman’s name is 
imperishably associated is the Defeat of the Great Armada, 
when Drake was Vice-Admiral, and Lord Howard, of Effing- 
ham, Admiral in command in the British fleet. Many causes 
had combined to incite Philip of Spain to a mighty effort in 
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ordor to crush the rising power of England. Vengance for 
the death of the Queen of Scots was the motive avowed for 
the expedition ; but in reality it was the hope of the Most 
Catholic King to crush those principles of the Reformation, 
of which Elizabeth was the declared champion, and_ with 
them the spirit of revolt which issued in the loss of the 
Netherlands to the Crown of Spain. In 1588 the Armada 
was ready to sail. Elizabeth’s address to her people pealed 


” 


asthe blast of a trumpet. “Considering,” she says, “ the 
great preparations and arrogant threatenings now burst out 
in action upon the seas, tending to a conquest, wherein every 
man’s particular estate is in the highest degree to be touched, 
in respect of liberty, wife, children, lands, life, and that 
which is specially to be regarded, the possession of the true 
and sincere religion of Christ.” In such words the great 
Queen addressed her Lord-Lieutenants on the 18th of June, 
1588. On July 12th the Armada sailed from Ferrol, passing 
the Isle of Wight in stately array. The incumbent of New- 
port appears there and then to have rushed into his church 
to record the fact of the Spanish Fleet in sight on the leaf of 
his register, where it may still be seen. The ordered proces- 
sion of huge galleons advanced on Plymouth, pennons flying 
in the breeze, the red cross gleaming on the sails, and 30,000 
armoured men ranged proudly on the decks, of whom 20,000 
. should never see their native land again. 

Plymouth, however, was not unprepared, and had long 
been quietly busied under Sir John Hawkins, whose brother 
was also Major. Vessels were repaired at night by cresset 
and torch lightand ships were collected in the harbour, “ which 
in point of condition, hull, rigging, and spar, had no match 
in the world.” In point of fact, of the 190 sail which 
awaited the Spanish advance, 34 only belonged to the Queen, 
Plymouth herself supplying seven and a fly boat. Drake 
had charge of the volunteer shipping, while Hawkins was 
Rear Admiral, with special relations to the Royal squadron. 
On the 19th of July, 1588, on the bowling green of the Hoe, 
a party of English seamen were playing at bowls. There 
were Francis Drake, and Martin Frobisher, and probably Sir 

Walter Raleigh, and others as true and tried, when news 
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came of The Armada seen off the Cornish coast. “ Let us 
finish the game,” said Drake, “and thrash the Spaniards after- 
wards.” With true British coolness the game was finished, 
and presently the ball began. When the next sun rose, it 
was upon the widely-scattered ships of Spain, off Gravelines, 
striving vainly to make for Calais. Upon them dashed 
Henry Seymour with the Straits Squadron, and Drake with 
his volunteers, the wind being in their favour. Closing up 
at the distance of 120 yards, the English fleet ran into their 
adversaries with a perfect hailstorm of shot. The hugeand 
unwieldly galleons staggered under this fierce onset, and 
were driven helplessly one upon the other, while the pitiless 
rain of shot continued with intermission till noon. “ Not- 


” 


withstanding,” writes Howard to Walsingham, “that our 
powder and shot was well nigh all spent, we set on a brag 
countenance, and gave them chase as though we wanted 
nothing.” 

Drake engaged the St. Martin with Medina Sidonia in 
command, and the St. Anne carrying Oquendo, who, witha 
score of galleons, had been gallantly trying to preserve order 
and keep sea room ; but they, too, were forced steadily but 
surely back upon their consorts, and driven upon the shoals 
of the Flemish coast. The orders of the British fleet were to 
sink or to destroy ; they tookno prizes, nor attempted to do so, 
“Never has anything pleased me letter,” Drake wrote to 
Walsingham, “than seeing the enemy flying with a south 
wind to the northwards. With the grace of God I doubt not 
so to handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia, he shall 


, 


wish himself at St. Marie among his orange trees.” Some 
of the hapless fleet drifting towards the coast of Lreland were 
awaited by Drake, who, concealing himself in a place known 
as Drake’s Hole, in Cork Harbour, pounced suddenly forth 
upon the shattered remnants of the Spanish ships, and com- 
pleted their total destruction. 

Such was the defeat of the Spanish Armada. A victory 
equailed by few in the world’s history; the most signal 
triumph of British seamanship and hardihood that even our 
annals record. The largest ship in the British line was the 
Triumph, of 1,100 tons, commanded by Frobisher. The Lord 
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High Admiral in the Ashe Raleigh had but 425 men on 
board. Drake in the famous Revenge had only 250. Captain 
Cock, quaintly styled by Fuller “cock of the game,” a Ply- 
mouth man, commanding a privateer, was the only British 
captain killed in the action. 

Until recent years the great victory was kept in memory 
at Plymouth, by the bells of St. Andrew’s Church pealing on 
the Saturday night preceding the 29th of July, and the 
Corporation were wont to attend in state. 

“Years of splendour and triumph,” says Froude, “ followed 
on this great and splendid victory. The flag of England be- 
came supreme upon the seas. The national intellect strung 
by the excitement of 60 years, took shape in a literature 
which is an eternal possession to mankind. The action 
before Gravelines decided the largest problem, ever sub- 
mitted in the history of mankind tv the arbitrament of 
force.” 

After this signal achievement, Francis Drake, who seems 
to have maintained a close friendship with the family of 
Ashe, (to whom indeed he bequeathed by will one of his 
manors after his decease), obtained permission from the 
Queen to lodge the Spanish captains, and specially Don Pedro 
de Valdez, at the house of Richard Drake at Esher. This 
Richard, who was one of Elizabeth’s equerries, was the third 
son of John Drake of Ashe Co. Devon. He was married to 
Ursula Stafford, daughter of Sir W. Stafford, and grand- 
daughter of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury, 
and niece of Edward the Fourth. Her brother was after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham. We find in the State papers, 
(Eliz. vol 186), Richard complaining of the heavy charges of 
the Don’s entertainment. Valdez remained at Esher, some 
say at Buckland, on parole four years before his ransom was 
forthcoming. Elizabeth decreed Richard as compensation a 
certain share of The Armada spoils. 


The Manor of Esher, of which now no traces remain, was 
purchased by Richard Drake from Lord Charles Howard, of 
Kffingham, to whom it had been given by the Queen. Here 
in his stately house, Richard was permitted to entertain 
Elizabeth, as the state papers inform us. “On Tuesday Her 
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Majesty dined with Mr. Drake.” Her portrait is still in the 
possession of Richard’s descendant at Shardeloes, in the 
county of Bucks. Richard’s monument in the Church of 
Ksher relates that “ he lived in great credit with all men, and 
in great favour with his Prince.” 

Of Francis not much more remains to record. In 1580 
we find him purchasing Buckland Abbey from one, Harris. 
In itare portraits of himself and his captive Dons; his bible, 
sword and shield, are treasured there by his descendants, in 
whose possession it still remains. In August, 1595, Drake 
sailed again to the West Indies with Sir John Hawkins, who 
died a few weeks later, and was followed by Drake two 
months after, who died of dysentery off the Spanish town of 
Nombre de Dios, associated with his first expedition. He is 
said to have expired in the arms of George Drake, nephew of 
Richard of Esher. 

Curious legends and myths have grown up around the 
name of the great Admiral. It is said that he brought the 
Plymouth Leat into that town by “art magic,” compelling a 
Dartmouth spring to follow his horses’ tracks,* that he made 
fire-ships to destroy The Armada, by throwing wood chips 
into Plymouth Sound, that he “ shot the gulf” which divided 
us from the antipodes by a pistol, that he threw a boy over- 
board because cleverer than himself, that he rises to the 
beat of his old drum at Buckland, and {:nally that he offered 
to make Tavistock a seaport by magic. 


* Worth’s History of Devon. 














FATAL IMAGINATION. 


THE power of imagination to affect the condition of the 
body, is well-known and unquestionable. It is a power 
which varies infinitely with the variety of constitution and 
habits of individuals. 

Probably there is no race of men more subject to it than 
the gentle, effeminate, pleasure-loving people of the Pacific 
Islands. 

In the course of a recent visit to some of those Islands, 
the present writer came across some curious examples of the 
extent to which this influence may be carried, which would 
seem incredible if they were not exceedingly well authenti- 
cated. 

There is a tradition in the Royal family of Danger 
Island, or Puka-puka, that if one of its members shall ever 
visit the neighbouring island of Rarotonga, he shall un- 
doubtedly, and without delay, die. Not long ago, a King of 
Puka-puka had occasion to visit another island, to reach 
which it would be necessary to pass Rarotonga. The 
captain of the schooner which conveyed him, at his earnest 
request promised not to touch at the latter ill-omened place 
and on this condition the king took passage. But, for some 
unforeseen reason, it was found necessary, after the voyage 
commenced, to put into Rarotonga, through no fault of the 
honest Captain, who, however, naturally laughed at the fears 
of the superstitious chief. The ship’s course was shaped for 
Rarotonga, and it was expected that they would arrive there 
next morning. The unfortunate king now showed signs of 
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extreme depression. All through the night terrible groans 
and sighs issued from the little deck-house in which the dis- 
tinguished passenger was accommodated. His distress was 
pitiable, and he refused all attempts at consolation. In the 
morning the vessel arrived at Rarotonga. As the anchor 
was let go, the sounds of distress ceased ; and on going to 
the King’s quarters he was found dead. The story was. 
related to the writer, as he stood by the tomb of the too 
imaginative monarch in the Island of Rarotonga, by a fellow- 
passenger on the fatal voyage. 

The following well-authenticated case, if not strictly am 
illustration of the effect of imagination on bodily health, is. 
worth relating in connection with that subject. It occurred 
at the same Island of Puka-puka, whose king’s curious death 
has just been recorded, and is so extraordinary that the 
writer hesitated to believe it, until solemnly assured of its 
truth on the testimony ofan English eye-witness, one Captain 
—, 

This gentleman, whose veracity is unquestionable, wag 
present at the funeral festivities—not unlike an Irish 
“wake ”—on the death of an elderly native woman of some 
position, who, like most of the natives of those parts, had 
been a Christian. The friends had all assembled in the room 
in which the coffin lay. Suddenly, one of the party noticed 
that the lid of the latter was moving. A panic seized the 
natives, who rushed from the room, leaving S——, the only 
white man present, alone with the body. He walked up to 
the coffin and pushed the lid aside, upon which the supposed 
defunct sat up. The astonished natives were recalled, and 
heard the following statement of the woman. She said that 
she had died, and had found herself in a beautiful garden, 
planted with orange trees; walking through it, she had 
arrived at a gate of glittering gold, where stood an old look- 
ing man, whom she took to be the porter of the gate. He 
refused to allow her to pass the gate, unless she appeared in 
clean garments ; upon which, much distressed, she returned 
to life; and she concluded her remarkable story with an 
earnest request to be dressed inclean clothes. Thinking, atany 
rate, to humour her, this was done. She then again lay 
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down in the coffin, and immediately appeared to be dead. 
This proved to be a fact, for the body was kept until there 
could be no doubt that death had taken place. 

_ The above may no doubt be explained as a simple case of 
mortal disease ; death being preceded by a trance, and a 
dream which left a strong impression on the mind of the 
sufferer. 

But bearing more closely on the subject of “fatal imagi- 
nation” isa custom, not uncommon among the natives of 
the Sandwich Islands, which may be called “ Praying to 
death.” 

The Sandwich Islanders, although now more than half 
civilised, and professing the Christian religion, still cling in 
secret to many old heathen notions. Individuals are found 
among them who are believed to possess supernatural powers, 
and who are to the Kanakas of Hawaii what the “ medicine 
men ” are to the Indians of North America. These seers are 
often privately sought in cases of illness by the natives, in 
preference to European doctors. Besides possessing the 
divine art of healing, they are invested by the superstitious 
natives with a more sinister power—that of causing the 
death of any particular person, for the gratification of a 
client’s private spite, by intercession with certain deities. 
Thus, supposing that one native is insulted by another, and 
that, by way of revenge, he desires that enemy’s death, he 
goes to the seer, pays his fee, and requests him to pray his 
enemy to death; which the professor of the black art, if 
satisfied with his fee, cheerfully undertakes to do. The fact 
that he is being prayed to death soon reaches the ears of the 
victim, and disquiets him not a little, convinced, as he 
secretly is, of the entire capabilities of the devout sage to 
carry the performance to a satisfactory conclusion. Soon he 
finds his appetite failing, his nerves getting shaky. He goes 
to his employer, and requests to be excused from his work, 
as he feels unwell. He then retires to his hut, and, declining 
the half-hearted consolation of his equally credulous relations, 
lays him down and prepares for the worst. And, in a more 
or less short time, according to the strength of his imagi- 
nation, he dies. The reputation of the wizard is greater 
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than ever, and his employer is satisfied with having obtained 
vengeance in a thorough unobtrusive, and fairly economical 
manner. Cases of this description are well established. 
These facts lead the thoughtful mind into a train of con- 
templation too profound to be here lightly entered upon. 
Sceptics, as to the truth of faith-healing, may do well to 
ponder the subject. Here are true cases of the opposite 
effect of faith (for faith and imagination are so closely 
allied as to be almost synonymous). If faith-killing, why 


not faith-curing ? 





“LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG.” 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


“Just a song at twilight 
When the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows 
Softly come and go ; 
Though the heart be weary 
Sad the day and long, 
Still to us at twilight 
Comes Love’s old song— 
Love’s old sweet song.” 


“ HOw quiet you are, Pearl !” 
“ Thinking, dear.” 
“You are so fond of thought!” 
“Tam.” 
“ Don’t you like that song ?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Oh, Pearl, is that all you can say? One would think 
you were in love, from the way you go on!” 
“Perhaps I am.” 
“Oh no,” with a sage little nod of the heal; “I know 
you are not.” 
“ Having had so great an experience of love matters, you 
are qualified to pronounce an opinion !” 
“Why, that’s the longest speech I have heard you make 
for quite a week, ever since Fra—, Mr. Daintree came 
home !” 

“Ts it?” 


“Ts it!” mimicking her. “I declare, you ave too bad! 
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Yes. Ever since he came, you have been silent, and— 
and like this.” 

“There, then, I will wake myself up, dear. Now, what 
would you like me to talk about ?” 

“Oh dear, I cannot suggest topics of conversation !” with 
a dainty laugh ; “ I am too stupid.” 

“Frank Daintree does not appear to think so, any way.” 

“ Doesn’t he ?” with ever so faint a blush. 

“ Doesn't he !”’ mimicking her. 

“Tf you are going to tease me, I shall go away.” 

“Well, I will not, then. I will be dood, as Bébé Merivale 
says!” 

“Do you know, Pearl, that I used to think that Frank 
Daintree was fond of you before he went away ?” 

“Do you know, Peach, that—you are a silly goose.” 

But the pretty face is bent over the open volume, and 
Peach cannot see it. 

* That’s all very well, as a way out of an argument you 
don’t want to carry on. But, Pearl,” with a quaint serious- 
ness, “I really did think so ! ” 

“Did you, dear? Well, then, you have a very good 
reason for thinking so now, I am sure!” 

“Have I?” 

* So I should say.” 

“T can’t think why not ?” 

“ Why not what ?” 

“You don’t like him,” thoughtfully. 

“T do not say Ido not. And if everybody’s tastes were 
alike, it would be a queer world!” 

“It is, now, I think,” solemnly. Then the babyish little 
face broke into a merry sea of laughter-ripples. “ He is so 
amusing.” 

“ Amusing ?” 
“Oh yes!” 
“In what way ? 


” 


seeing a sudden hesitation creep over 
the sunny sweet face. 

“ About you.” 

“ About me ?” 

“Oh, how tiresome you are, Pearl, repeating everything 
that I say !” 
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“Tam very sorry, dear,” gently. “Tell me what he said 
about me that amused you.” 

But either Peach is reluctant to say ; or else it is some- 
thing in which she does not think Pearl will share her 
amusement, for she is silent. 

“Well ?” 

“1 don’t think I can tell you.” 

“JT am not very curious, fortunately.” 

“Oh, I must tell you! It was last night.” 

“T didn’t know you saw him last night.” 

“Yes, at the Egerton’s. Mabel says he is so much 
improved since he went away.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, he said that he thought you were not a girl to feel 
anything very deeply.” 

“What did he mean? If I prick my finger, it hurts me 
as much as it would anyone.” 

“Not that, but in other things. I fancy he meant that 
your heart would not break easily.” 

“It would depend upon for whom, or for what. Iam not 
so tender-hearted as a certain little maid I know.” 

“Oh darling, darling Pearl! This Peach grew upon a 
south wall, in all the sunshine of the world, and you were 
the gardener who kept watch over it, and loved it.” 

“Hush dear. But hearts do not break— 

‘ They sting and ache 
For old sake’s sake,’ 
but—” 

“ Where is that from, Pearl ?” 

“The most unlikely place in the world, dear. No, it is 
true. They don’t break.” 

“Oh, you are a darling Pearl, for loving me so!” 

“ Ah, you forget, Peach, that old compact of ours.” 

“T am afraid I do,” with quaint remorse. “What was 
it ?” 

“To have no secrets from each other.” 

at i 


“But you have one from me, Iam sure. Ah, no, do not 
tell it to me, until you may. But you know, Baby, [ am 
your mother.” 
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“ By proxy!” laughed the younger girl, on the brink of 
tears. 

“Yes, if you like, and I must take every care of you, even 
as our mother would have done ; and haply does now, if we 
could see,” below her breath. “ You are my charge, Peach, 
and I have to do my duty.” 

The words were so purposeful, the tone so tender. 

“Tam the very happiest little daughter by proxy in the 
whole world !” 

“That is right. Stay happy as long as you can!” 

“Oh, I don’t like you cynical, darling. It is only lately 
you have—” 

“T was always so. Never mind. Forget 
woman !” 


me, little 


“Asif lever could! Why, you are all the world to me!” 

“Daddy 7” 

“Well, you see, daddy is—daddy.” 

“That’s a seif-evident statement !” 

“ But I mean he has you, and—and—” 
Did one ever see a moss rose blush ? It was in the 

twilight, or Peach’s face would have told as many tales as 

the Sultana Scheherazadeé ! 

“ You had better begin it all over again, like you used to 
make me do, when we were young and I told you tales in 
the firelight.” 

“No, no, no; I won't tell you at all, now. But, oh, I 
must. Let me whisper it!” 

Only the twilight heard ; only the twilight saw ; hezrd 
what was whispered, saw what happened. 

“ And you think— ?” How came it that her voice was 
so quiet and subdued and steady ? 

“T think he loves me!” came the reply. “Don’t you 
hope he does?” 

“Yes, dear, I hope he does. He could not help himself, 
I should think.” 

“You don’t mind 7” 

“Mind? Is not your happiness dearer than all to me ?” 

* But I would not have it dearer than yourown. Suppos- 
ing—only suppose it, Pearl—you were fond of him, too?” 
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* Yes, suppose it, then.” 

“T should not like you to be sad yourself, so that I could 
be happy.” 

“ What a romantic little maid it is, to be-sure? I amglad 
our—hark, what was that ?” 

“ Nothing, Pearl.” 

“Our supposition cannot come true.” 

“T thought it might be.” 

“What made you think so? Did he say anything to you ? 
Did you—” 

“Oh, no, Pearl. It was my fancy. Frank never said a 
word to me.” 

“Tt was a very foolish fancy. Promise me never to breathe 
one word of it to him.” 

“T promise. But let me tell you, I have no one else in 
the world to tell. Daddy is so wrapt up in his books, he'll 
never come out to talk to me. I used to think Frank was 
fond of you, long ago. Let me lie there, with my head on 
your knee, and you can play with my curls like you used, 
little mother. Long ago, before he went away, because he 
talked to you more than to anyone else, and gave you 
flowers, and—oh, Pearl, didn’t he give you that ring you 
never wear now ? Did he?” 

“Yes, dear; it was a birthday present.” 

“Oh, not an engagement ring? Ilamglad. If it had been 
an engagement ring, I should have felt that I was taking him 
from you. Where is it now?” 

“T have given it away, dear.” 

“Oh, then, you couldn’t have cared for him, could 
you ?” 


9 


“Of course not,” with quiet thanks in her heart that Peach 
did not ask to whom it had been given. 
“Then that is all right,” with a sigh. “ Isn’t it ?” 
“Allright? Yes.” 
“ Hearts do not break, 
They sting and ache 
For old sakes.” 


Oh! that melody would run in Pearl’s thoughts ! 
“T am so fond of him, Pearl, he is so good and handsome 
and true.” 
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“ Everything that a lover should be, dear.” 
“ Everything, little mother !” 
“ Forget it all, everything, now, then, Peach, and do not 
let him ever know you fancied he might—might care for 
me, because you know how impossible it is, now, do you 
not 7?” 

“Yes, Pearl. I could not have borne it if he had loved 
you, because—” 
“Because why ?” 
*“ Because I don’t know which I love the more, Frank or 


you, Pearl darling!” 


ae * oe 1 * * * 


* Run away and bathe your eyes, dear; don’t let your 
lover see you have been crying, or he will think it was be- 
cause he was ten minntes late, and flatter himself unduly !” 

“ What ashame. I’m going. Don’t tell him what I told 
you.” 

“Oh, no. Of course not, Go now; that was his ring.” 

What is that line out of Peach’s favourite song that re- 
curs to Pearl’s memory now ? 

“ Once in the dear dead days beyond recall.” 

Ah, well, there are days beyond recall, dead and buried 
forall of us. But her heart cannot sing that line any longer, 
while she stands face to face with her old lover in the fire- 
light. 

“ You wrote to me,” he is saying, “and sent me this.” 

This isa ring. 

* Yes.” 

“ Will you not keep it, for old time’s sake ?” 

ome.” 

The reply is so decided that Frank Daintree puts the ring 
in his pocket. 

“T know [ am to blame,” he says, * but I did not know.” 

“ Neither did I.” 

“ We were both young.” 

“ And foolish.” 

“T am so glad you think so. Has Peach said anything to 
you?” 
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“A little.” 

“Will you trust her tome. I know she—” 

“She is more to me than ever you will know,” is the 
tremulous reply. “One thing. Then the dead past can 
be buried. Never a word to her of the past. Nota breath. 
You love her ? ” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“You are older now, better able to know your heart.” 

“ That is a hidden reproach, but I deserve—” 

* Hush; she iscoming. Remember. You gave me your 
word ? Nothing to her. She must never know you were 
once to me what you are to her!” 

“T give you my word.” 

Then Peach comes dancing into the dusky room. 

“ My darling!” 

“But where is Pearl ? ” 


“Oh, never mind Pearl. She ran away when youcame i1 


i=) 


Come and sing for me, dear.” 


=> 


And Pearl, on her knees, in the silence and shadow « 
her own little room, hears— 
“Once in the dear dead days beyond recall !” 
It weaves itself into her tears. 

















A NEGATIVE SIN. 


THERE is a negative sin mentioned in no Church Catechism, 
yet so habitual to all classes of men as to be the very béte noir 
of civilisation. It is of the spirit impalpable, undefined 
unessential, abstract, yet positive as fever-germs. You can- 
not at any moment put your finger, figurately speaking, upon 
a moral flaw in the composition of an individual and say 


’ 


“ Here it exists,” though you may be convinced that it is 
there, entering into the man’s essence, influencing his com- 
plaint, and yet so warily, insidiously, and secretly withal 
that, were it withdrawn, the disease would not appear to 
alter one tittle in character. It is a very Jack-o’-Lanthorn 
that no patience can reach, no philosophy diagnose, and this 
when it is the most constant of familiars with most of us. 
In others we feel it deeply, recognise it vaguely ; in ourselves 
we are unconscious of it. It is the absence of a faculty rather 
than the possession of a fault—the shadow of a shadow—the 
meaning between-lines in natures’s unending serial. Classi- 
fied it belongs to the order remotest from that of white lies, 
being the latter’s very antithesis in the cultivated artificiality, 
yclept “Society "—and if this is rather saying what it is 
not than what it is, the theme is responsible for the inver- 
sion. 

It affects communities no less than individuals—mob- 
rule and autocracy alike. It is apparent in representative 
Samnites endeavouring to bribe a Curius Dentatus as in 
Tennessee’s partner essaying to buy over Judge Lynch ; 
in Lucilia dosing her unfortunate lord as in Mrs. Smith 
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ballyragging her parlour-maid befor visitors. It holds Royal 
Court in the Division-Lobby of the House of Commons; it 
stuffs the Woolsack with prickles, and frets the Crown with 
thorns ; it divides private houses against themselves, holding 
therein a life tenure in certain pet cupboards, where articu- 
lated skeletons gibber incontinent, and does not disdain the 
lowly tenement, where tipsy Strephon is nagged by Chloe 
or pursued deprecatingly for the love that is past. It may 
enter into the drawing-up of an International treaty as into 
the composition of a pudding; it may ruin a cause in itself 
noble, or take its effervescence from the light champagne of 
entertainment. Itis the mummy at the feast, the maggot in 
the apple, the “rift within the lute.” It is known to exist 
by publishers in authors, and by authors in publishers; and 
the critic (obtusus pugio—Tac.) falls foul of them both for it. 
Does Lovelorn propose to Belinda when my lady has a fit of 
the vapours ?—he is guilty of it. Does Hearty-good-man 
invite the Monsignor of Diamonds to meet the Knave of 
Clubs at dinner ?—it is evident in him. The host who brings 
a shy guest into prominence, the simpering damsel who tells 
you she is sure you would be much happier in the company 
of Miss Somebodyelse, the mother who would cure that love- 
fever in Miss by abuse of its object—the vast family, in 
short, of own-throat-cutters, turners-up-of-corners, and 
sayers-of-the-wrong-thing-in-the-wrong-place—all these are 
eminently victims of the besetting failing, and know it not. 
And were they to be enlightened, what then? Would they 
seek a cure? Not they. They would console themselves 
with the aphorism that obtuseness is its own reward. And 
if such natures have the disease largely, scarce one of us 
escapes a taint of it. To possess it is to be ordinarily human ; 
to be free of it is to live near the ideal of gentle manners— 
and its name is WANT OF TACT. 

The mole is a far-seeing animal compared with man. 
He will sink his shaft without ever breaking into a neigh- 
hour’s run, though he honey-comb a rod of ground in so 
doing. We cannot imitate him in this. We are always 
hammering at the partition wall that divides us from Num- 
ber 2, or trespassing on the latter's preserves, or stumbling 
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over his hobbies, without seeing that he is annoyed by our 
importunities. We are wont to treat our fellow-creatures 
according to our desires of them, not in sympathy with their 
natures—to, in all good humour, make them stalking-horses 
for our whims in fact. When our proud parent insists upon 
our singing (we have a voice like a corncrake) before 
company, we recognise her amiable motive but deplore the 
want of tact that makes it public. If we refuse, we are 
thought sullen ; if we succumb we are put down as ridicu- 
lously self-deceiving, impertinent, affected, what-not. And 
it is a lamentable fact that the increase of civilisation does 
not seem to tend to an eradication of this failing. With all 
its educated veneer, society has never gained the whip-hand 
of it—plainly because it is too subtle and evasive to allow 
itself to be caught and dissected. In truth it is not a fault, 
but the shadow of one, and we cannot analyse a shadow. 
While we are at work on one brain-hemisphere, the sun 
steps forward and our knife glides to the other. We might 
not know even that it existed, were it not for its contrary 
virtue. We must appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober 
before we can appreciate the full value of sobriety. Tact we 
all recognise when we see it, and that is not too often; but 
its very infrequency makes it the more notable when it 
occurs. 

It is humiliating to think that our great honest-souled 
Teutonic family is more remarkable for this failing perhaps 
than is any other race. Our innate worship of truth is 
responsible for it in the first degree—our bourgeois robust- 
ness in the second. We despise as mincing affectations the 
pretty blarney of Gaul and Basque, and, in our hatred of 
artificiality, cultivate downrightness to the verge of 
rudeness. This is wholesome, but itis carrying wholesome- 
ness too far. Truth exaggerated comes riskily near to what 
it aims at avoiding. To call a spade a spade is well and 
good, but we are wont sometimes to call a trowel a spade, 
and that is a misstatement. And there is really no necessity 
to emphasise our proclivity in such degree. Truth is no 
less truth because it is cast in a graceful shape, than an 
ewer isa water-jug when fashioned by an artist. The man 
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who leaves his waistcoat open to show that he wears a dickey 
is as great a snob as he .who parades his wealth ostenta- 
tiously. To cut truth to the pattern of your company is the 
real gentility, and he who can do so to perfection is 
graduate in tact. Truth should never offend, or it misses its 
object. It may rebuke, correct, denounce, but always with- 
out trangressing the bounds of good taste. It is a good 
thing to love it as we do, but we should study to treat it 
more as a sweetheart than a wife. To put away instinct of 
delicacy in our intercourse with it is to arrogate to ourselves 
the higher position; whereas we are of truth rather than 
truth of us. 

And if we are conscious of superiority in most things, 
we may condescend to take a lesson from the despised 
foreigner in tact. Tact is good, and in some degree he has 
it; truth is better, and in a greater degree we possess it. 
Combine the two and we come near an ideal state of 
society. 

TACT, if it may not move mountains, will reconcile rival 
forces, and that smacks of the miracle. TACT—to put it like 
an advertisement @ Ja mode—will set up an oasis in the 
desert of dullness. TACT will sweeten life and hasten the 
coming ofthe millenium. TACT will (without irreverence) 
change the water at the feast into wine. TACT is 
the philospher’s stone, the elixir of life, the unknown God. 
TACT is the universal panacea for all moral ailments, and no 
family should be without it. TACT, amongst other things, 
is to know when to stop; and we are true to our faith. 
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A MIDNIGHT MYSTERY. 


By FRANK BOYD. 


IT was some time in the sixties—I cannot fix upon the 
exact date, but at all events it was the year when M’Cooley’s 
“Grand Folies Dramatic Corps” made its first and only tour 
in the North of Scotland. I joined the company at Kirk- 
caldy as “walking gentleman,” on the understanding that 
although the salary should be poor, the opportunities might 
be expected to be quite magnificent to one of my years. This 
contract was fulfilled to the letter. For some weeks there 
would be no salary to speak of, and as our leading gen! 
“Mr. Fitzclarance Cleriment, the eminent tragedian from 
the Theatres Royal, Hampstead, Barnstaple, and Torquay, 
ete.,” had struck for his pay, speaking literally—in the 
fourth act of Macbeth he went for M’Cooley, blackening his 
eye and knocking out a couple of his teeth—there was soon 
a vacancy in the “Corps,” and I was promoted to the “lead.”’ 
My ambition was satisfied, must I confess it, at a terrible 
sacrifice to my stomach. Alas! it was too true. 


“ Man is a carnivorous production, 
And must have meals, at least one meal a day ; 
He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suction, 
But, like the shark and tiger must have prey.” 


Things went desperately bad with us, and defections went 
on apace. The truth could not be concealed ; the company 
was fast approaching dissolution. We did not mind the 
desertions at first, for M’Cooley was great at doubling parts, 
but even his genius was unequal to cope with so dishearten- 
ing a task, and in the little town of Tarriff the crisis came 
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and the “celebrated combination” as it was styled on the 
bills, ceased to exist. It was a sad moment for us all. 

It happened to be near the end of December, but my 
funds were at such a low ebb that I resolved to proceed at 
once to Powhaven, where my uncle and aunt resided, and 
from whence I could write to my friends. 

From the old people I received a very hearty welcome, 
and while tea was being prepared with all speed my aunt 
gave me a good bit of her mind as to my having taken up my 
head with “the show folks.” I endeavoured, in vain, to point 
out the distinction between people of that class and members 
of the dramatic profession. It was to no purpose, and I 
daresay my out-at-elbows appearance was not calculated to 
impress her with the dignity of a strolling player’s life. It 
was a welcome relief, though I couldn’t even appear to be 
interested, when she changed the subject and gave me a 
very detailed account of all that had passed in the village 
for the last six months, mingled with sundry lamentations 
regarding the asthma from which my uncle was a chronic 
sufferer. The latter, who sat close by the fire, poker in 
hand, now and then got in a word, but just as the two were 
in the middle of a good-natured argument, my uncle was 
called away for some time to attend to his duties. 

He had been in the army, and besides being in receipt of 
a good pension, sat rent free in his capacity of keeper of the 
public hall. He also did odd jobs of gardening, and was an 
expert basketmaker, so that the couple lived pretty com- 
fortably. 

After tea, the three of us ‘chatted away pleasantly about 
former times, and as the night wore’on I proposed to have a 
look down at my old chum, Willie M’Lean, landlord of the 
“ M’Crose Arms—”’ 

“ That house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired ; 


Where village statesmen talk’d with look profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round.” 


My uncle never cared to be out of his bed after ten o’clock, 
a part of military routine, that still stuck to him, and my 
aunt, having rammaged for a short time among the odds and 
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ends in the dresser drawer, produced a latch-key, which, she 
said, would open the door on the stairhead, so that I need 
not hurry myself about coming back, as I could easily reach 
my room without disturbing them. 

At the inn I found that Willie M’Lean had just sat down 
to take a hand at nap with a couple of cattle dealers and the 
local butcher. Mrs. M’Lean had gone on a visit to Aberdeen, 
and there were indications that her husband had resolved to 
make a night of it. And he carried out hisresolution. The 
toddy-kettle was plied incessantly, the men of cattle told 
their broadest stories, and the laughter was loud and hearty. 
In the end cne or two 


“ Were red-hot with{drinking ; 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces.” 





It was about two o’clock in the morning when the 
butcher and I started on our homeward journey. He was 
very unsteady in his gait, and having safely piloted him 
clear of the heaps of road metal, ditches, and other hazards 
that beset our path, as an acknowledgment of my assistance, 
he asked me on parting to take his heavy blackthorn stick. 
I appreciated the gift, seeing that part of the way led past 
a thick plantation, where a profound gloom was cast on the 
road by the shade of the treesinthe moonlight. But though 
I grasped my stout weapon, and expected at every moment 
to see a figure dash out upon the highway, mistaking 

——‘ Blocks and posts, 
For spectres, apparitions, ghosts,” 
nothing happened at this particular point, and without more 
ado another five minutes walk brought me to my journey’s 
end. 

The outer door was unfastened, so I softly climbed the 
wooden staircase. Where was the key? I stood for some 
time fumbling about in my pockets, and got it atlast. Then 
I groped along the passage, and felt wonderfully pleased at 
remembering the place so well. When I lighted upon the 
handle of the door, the key fitted to a nicety, and the next 
moment I had entered the room. 

It was dark, very dark, and I remembered just then that 
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I had left my cigar lights at M’Lean’s. Possibly there might 
be a box of matches and a candle on the mantel-piece. I 
advanced a couple of paces across the floor when, somie- 
how or other, I experienced a strange and eerie sensation. 

The air seemed heavy and overpowering. and when I 
coughed but slightly, I was positive that I heard a distinct 
echo. Without moving from the spot, I groped cautiously 
about, first with one hand and then with the other; but 
nothing met my touch. Frightened as I was, I determined 
to advance boldly. I took no more than two steps, when 
something caught my foot, and I fell heavily upon the floor 
I looked up, amd the same moment the moon, which had 
till then been obscured by a black cloud, shone full in 
through the window. The sight which ‘met my gaze made 
me shudder with terror. 

The figure of a man stood over me. He had long hair, 
which hung round his shoulders, and glanced brightly in the 
moonlight, like the flaxen tresses of a young maiden. He 
stood in a threatening posture, and a gleaming weapon was 
clutched in his hand. What was this? Some 

“—-Horrid apparition, tall and ghostly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O’er some new-opened grave.” 

A few moments I lay with beating heart, wondering 
what would happen next; but the man never moved. I was 
transfixed to the floor by the strange and weird glassy light 
that shone from those fearsome eyes. 

“My soul was wrapped in dreadful expectation.” If I 
moved tongue or limb, it might mean certain death, yet this 
escaped lunatic, if such he was, never took his gaze off me— 
never moved a muscle. Those eyes 

“__Like meteors roll’d, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams ; as if his sight 


Would, like the raging dog-star scorch the earth, 
And kindle rivers in its course.” 


I closed my eyelids for several seconds, and tried to 
imagine that it was some hideous nightmare; but when I 
looked up again there stood the ghostly figure with his 
dagger still threatening to bury itself in my body :— 
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“-T feel my sinews slacken’d with the fright, 
And a cold sweat thrills down all o’er my limbs 
As if I were dissolving into water.” 

A sudden thought possessed me. “Had some gang of 
burglars been disturbed in their work, and was this fellow 
detailed off to keep guard over me while his comrades ran- 
sacked the house ?” No; this was most unlikely, for my 
relatives were not rich enough to tempt burglars. Besides, 
who ever heard of housebreakers pursuing their vocation 
dressed up in such a fashion ? 

yreat heavens! This suspense was unbearable :— 

“ Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with !” 


If [ only had some weapon. Ha! the stick! If the 
man had no companions within call, I might be a match for 
him yet. A cloud was drifting up across the face of the 


moon. 
“ At one stride came the dark,” 


I moved my hand along the floor, and my heart presently 
leaped up when the butcher’s cudgel came within my 
grasp. I seized it eagerly. “ Now,” I muttered from between 
my elenched teeth— 


“Tf thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 

I'll strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime, 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting iron, 
That you shall think the devil is from hell.” 


The room was now shrouded in the deepest gloom, but 
that the man still bent over me I felt certain. Softly and 
cautiously [ raised myself on one knee. My heart fluttered 
violently, and my breathing was so hard that I feared 
it would instantly betray me, There was not a minute to 
lose :— 


“Tf it were done, when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


I clutched the heavy stick with the tightness for a vice. I 
moved it up slowly over my shoulder, and then, muttering 
to myself “It’s your life or mine,” I aimed a terrific 
blow in the direction where I judged the man’s head 
to be. 
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A sickening crash, and the dull thud of a body falling 
upon the floor, told me I had judged only too well. But 
what if I had killed the man? I might be accused of 
murder; would anyone believe my account of such a 
mysterious occurrence? Such were the thoughts that 
flashed like lightning into my brain the moment the deed 
was accomplished— 


“ The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns.” 


Perhaps this was some innocent person who had walked in 
his sleep. But how, then, did he contrive to find his way 
into my bedroom ? The more I tried to unravel the affair, 
the deeper it sank into mystery. Becoming a little bolder, | 
moved along the floor on my hands and knees— 
« “Oh, God!” the shriek broke from my lips in the agony 
of terror. In groping in the darkness my hand touched a 
human head. It was cold and rigid. At my touch it 
rolled away from me. I put out my other hand, only to 
thrust my fingers upon a huge apperture in another horrid 
skull! 

Some fearful crime had been enacted here this night. I 
was seized with a :— 

“dark misgiving, 
An ominous sinking of the inmost heart.”’ 

My hair seemed to stand on end, and cold beads of sweat 
oozed out upon my forehead. Escape from the charnel- 
house I must. I rose to my feet, and made a wild rush in 
the dark. Happily I had reached the door. I got to the top 
of the stairs and— 


cd * * * * * * 


I heard the sound of voices as I woke up. I raised myself 

on my elbow, and look round about me :— 

“ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 
Yes, it was the little bedroom, and just the same as it used 
to be—the old pictures on the walls, and the quaint china 
ornaments above the fireplace; and everything neat and in 
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order. My head ached dreadfully, and I put up my hand to 
feel that it was enwrapped in a tight bandage. Then I lay 
and wondered ; and the voices outside became louder in 
their pitch :— 

“My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain.’ 

“*Pon my word, Mr. Edgecroft,” it was my uncle who 
spoke, “ it was all a mistake.” 

“ Villain!” was shouted out in a voice which I failed to 
recognise. “I’ll hand him over to the police, will. Hang 
me if I don’t!” 

“Oh, no, you won't, now,” replied my uncle, coaxingly. 
“You wouldn’t ruin a young fellow’s prospects. Bob will 
settle up handsomely. MHe’s a rising young actor, he is. 
Come, now, we’ll go downstairs and see if the missis hasn’t 
anything in her bottle, and we can talk the matter over.” 

Something like a low grunt was all the reply that I could 
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hear, but my uncle’s pacific proposal had evidently carried 
the day. I was quite mystified. I had actually been in 
mischief, it appeared ; but the only satisfaction I could find 
in the situation was that of having done nothing to incur 
more than a pecuniary penalty might meet. Still this was 
bad enough in my present position, aud I began there and 
then to wonder how I could possibly raise £50. My su- 
pense was relieved by the appearance of my uncle a few 
minutes later. He looked round the door, and perceiving 
that I was awake, shook his fist at me, exclaiming, with a 
meaning smile :— 

“Ah! Bob, you’re a wicked scamp !” 

“What have I been doing, uncle ?” I asked, witk great 
eagerness ; “nothing serious, I trust ?” 

“Oh, you’ve forgotten all about, have you? You have no 
recollection of smashing in the heads of the wax figures, I 
suppose ?” 

“Wax figures !” I exclaimed, with surprise. 

“ Of course,” he returned. with an injured look. “It’s a 
wonder to me that the whole collection was not knocked to 
smithereens.” 
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“What collection ?” I asked. 

My uncle took a yellow handbill from his pocket and 
handed it to me. I read that “ Edgecroft’s World-famed 
Royal Collection of Wax-works” was presently on exhibition 
in the Powhaven Public Hall. 

“ Yes,” said my uncle, pointing to the line :— 


HISTORIC GROUP—MURDER OF RIZZIO. 


“a jolly mess you’ve made of the lot. Edgecroft is kicking 
up a devil of a row, and,” here the old fellow’s face assumed 
a look of unaccustomed severity, “though I knew that you 
were fond of a lark, Bob, I didn’t think you would bring me 
into trouble of this kind.” 

What could I do but tell him my dreadful midnight ex- 
perience ? If you had seen the veteran’s face. He laughed 
so loud, so long, and so vigorously, that the fit of coughing 
which was brought on made me apprehensive .of suffoca- 
tion. 

It appeared that there were two doors in the passage at 
the top af the stair—the one to my apartment being on the 
left hand side, that on the right being the private entrance to 
the Public Hall. One key served for both, and, of course, I 
had opened the wrong door. This information I got bit by 
bit, for my uncle, usually short of breath, could scarcely get 
a couple of words out together for laughter. The laugh was 
against me, and I was not sorry when he hobbled out to tell 
the proprietor of the wax-works that I would try to raise 
thirty shillings—my uncle having succeeded in reducing the 
original claim for damages by ten shillings—if no more 
were said about the affair. I was also glad to get away from 
Powhaven when a remittance came from my father, for the 
matter had got wind in the village, where I felt a suspicion 


“It would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a 
good jest forever.” 
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PROFESSIONAL INVALIDS. 


By H. pE BURGH DALY. 





INVALIDISM has already risen to the rank of a profession ; 
it bids fair to become in time one of the Fine Arts. Of 
course, as there are medical quacks, legal quacks, and 
religious quacks, so the profession of invalidism is not with- 
out its charlatans. But by the practical observer these im- 
postors are easily distinguished. Your two-penny half-penny 
invalid who follows his ordinary avocations, say for nine or 
ten months in the year, and from time to time rushes off to 
his pet Sanatorium, to put his liver or what-not to rights, is 
not worth a serious thought. He is a mere amateur. No; 
invalidism, as a profession, is not to be played with. You 
must give your life to it if you wish to rise—to become a 
past-master in the craft; and as it is a profession which, 
from some points of view, is worth following, let me here 
state what are the main conditions essential to success. In 
the first place, you must cultivate a supreme selfishness— 
not an ordinary selfishness, mind you, which will allow other 
people to be comfortable so long as you are not uncomfortable. 
That is only selfishness in its lowest and most common form 
You must rise above this if you desire to be a Professional 
Invalid. Having decided upon the nature of the ailment 
from which you are suffering (this is not a difficult matter 
if you have a good constitution, as every Professional Invalid 
should have), you must make up your mind to appear wn- 
comfortable as long as those around youare comfortable. If 
you do this well, you will soon be very comfortable indeed, 
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for it is one of the peculiarities of certain human beings— 
generally belonging to the female sex—that they delight in 
sacrificing their own comfort for the sake of those who say 
they cannot be happy unless they do so. But you must be 
wary of whom you ask this sacrifice. Do not surround 
yourself with well-to-do bachelors over forty years of age. 
Such are apt to lack the sympathy necessary in your case. 
You had far better select some female relation—unmarried, 
of course (a widow would be a risk)—and should she possess 
a small annuity of her own, so much the better. If the 
matter is put before her properly, she will probably under- 
take to nurse you, and if you manage well, you will find it a 
very satisfactory and economical arrangement. She will 
need training, and you cannot be too patient at first (without 
however losing sight of the fact that selfishness is your cue) 
in instilling those maxims which are to guide her in her 
work. Your symptoms (“ symptoms” are the Professional 
Invalid’s stock-in-trade) will require careful explanation. If 
she be the right sort of person, you will find that in a short 
time she will, in recounting the “symptoms” to others, 
expand and amplify them. This is as it should be, and the 
trait, as soon as it appears, must be carefully fostered. It is 
astonishing how much may be done by judicious treatment 
in such a case. I have known the mere suggestion of a 
slight contusion grow into a malignant cancer in less than 
24 hours. But that was an exceptional case, and the patient 
was an artist, and could manipulate a sigh and a groan with 
such exquisite delicacy that you could not tell which was 
which, while every fibre of your body would thrill with 
sympathy for some suffering which you did not at all under- 
stand the nature of, and in which, perhaps, you only half 
believed. 


Let me here warn the Professional Invalid against one 
class of men—a class with which, unfortunately, they are 
somewhat apt, from force of circumstances, to be brought in 
contact. I allude to doctors. Of course you may here and 
there meet with one who, rising superior to professional 
prejudice, will act the part of a friend, and say anything 
or certify anything you may ask him. But such medical 
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men are unhappily rare, and it is far safer for the Profes. 
sional Invalid to avoid calling in a doctor, and merely to 
say that “he has tried them all, they can do him no good, 
he understands his own case best, and must be content to 
suffer, &c.” This will elicit widespread sympathy, and 
there are certain to be plenty of people at hand ready to 
declare it “their own experience exactly.” 

The Professional Invalid will naturally be assailed during 
his career with numerous nostrums, provided for the most 
part by maiden ladies, each of which is warranted a cure 
for his complaint. He will, of course, accept them all, and 
—equally of course—will avoid trying their effect upon his 
constitution. The Professional Invalid who does not re- 
ceive such homage had better retire and acknowledge him- 
self a failure. He must in some way or other have shown 
his unfitness for the profession, or he would not lack the 
incense which so many are ready to burn. 

In writing what I have written on this subject, I have 
been impelled by a feeling of compassion fer a large and 
rapidly growing class—composed of both men and women 
—which I see around me. Many of these poor people seem 
to me to require only a little friendly help to gain admission 
to the innermost courts of the paradise of self, and if these 
words of one who enjoys peculiar opportunities of studying 
the ways of invalids, should enable one of them to reach the 
desired goal, they will not have been written in vain. 











TO PHYLLIS. 


Light of the summer sky, 
Where streaks of opal move, 
Like half-seen shadowy angels, by, 
Fall softly on my love. 


Flush of the drowsy noon, 
Whose steams rise up and above 
The poplar-crests to the filmy moon, 
Lie gently on my love. 


No evil breath come near, 
No wry-neck gnome appear, 

But softly shall the red-breast thrill, 

And the brown bee hum from her window-sill 
Love dreamings in her ear. 


And when the dusk shall fall, 
Lilt sweetly, wood-birds all, 
Your own glade-haunting hymn ; 
While slowly heaveth into sight 
Over the long blue lake of night 
The moon, with crescent sail bedight, 
And starry cordage dim. 


Then pass ye whisperingly ; 
The night shall close her eyes, 

The air her hand-maid be ; 
And love alone know where she lies, 
That gentle dreams he may devise, 


For her sweet sanctuary. 














OVER-EATING. 





WE are told that savages eat with great irregularity, and 
that the Hottentots, bushmen, and inhabitants of South 
Africa who do likewise are outrageous gluttons. Ten of 
them, says Barrow, ate in his presence an ox, all but the hind 
legs, in three days; and the three Bosjesmen who accom- 
panied his waggon devoured a sheep on one occasion in less 
than twenty-four hours. Some of the accounts of gluttony 
given by travellers are so incredible that one hesitates to 
reproduce them, though Liebig appears to accept, 
and account for them, by arguing that a nation of 
hunters going naked and sustaining great losses of tempera- 
ture, must consume very large quantities of food, especially 
when this food is in its least effective formas uncooked 
meat, &c. Captain Parry saw a young Esquimaux eat 
in twenty-four hours “4]bs. 40zs. of the raw, hard-frozen 
flesh of a seahorse, the same quantity of it boiled, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 
of bread, besides a pint and a quarter of rich gravy-soup, a 
tumbler of strong grog, three wine-glasses of raw spirits, and 
nine pints of water. According to Sir John Ross, the daily 
rations of an Esquimaux are over 20 Ibs. of. flesh and 
blubber. . . . . Captain Cochrane adds that a good 
calf, weighing 200 lbs., will just serve for a meal for four or 
five Sakuti; and that he has himself seen three of them 
consume a reindeer at a meal.” 

Of the somewhat modified nature was the gluttony of 
the opulent Romans, who had two meals daily—a light one 
about 9 o’clock in the morning, and an elaborate one (by 
those who could afford it) in the middle of the afternoon 
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The latter meal is said to have cost Vitellius over £3,000 
every day. That great feast to which he invited his brother 
Lucius cost over £40,000. Suetonius tells us it consisted of 
2,000 different dishes of fish, 7,000 of fowls, and other meats 
innumerable. Josephus declares that if the reign had lasted, 
Lucius would have exhausted the wealth of the Roman 
Empire. “ The deserts of Lybia, the shores of Spain, the 
waters of the Carpathian Sea, and even the coasts and forests 
of Britain,” were scanned for rarities and dainties for his 
daily table. Hzlius Verus was another consumer on a large 
scale, who gorged and guzzled his life away in the 
voluptuous retreats of Daphne, or else at the luxurious 
banquets of Antioch. One of his extravagant suppers, with 
plates laid for six, cost the modest sum of £48,500. Helio- 
gabalus is another memorable worthy. He it was who 
amused himself by watching the gentle (?) surprise pictured 
on the face of his guests when roaring hungry lions were 
suddenly and unexpectedly by his orders moved into an 
adjvining room, separated by athin partition from his dining 
hall. One dish on his table has been known to cost £4,000. 
Mention should also be made of the memorable Philoxenus, 
whose commendable desire was a crane’s throat with the 
sense of taste all the way down. 

In the 16th century over-eating does not appear to have 
lapsed into desuetude. Holinshed states that “in the num- 
ber of dishes and changes of meat, the nobility of England 
(lo most exceed. . . . . Foraman to dine with one of 
them, and to taste of every dish that standeth before him, is 
rather to yield unto a conspiracy with a great deal of meatfor 
the speedy suppression of natural health.” He says, 
“Gentlemen and merchants kept much about the same 
rate.” 


In his “Counseill against the Sweat” (1552), Caius 
assigns the gluttony of his time as the reason why the 


disease attacked the English more than others; for, he 


says, “they have so moche sweating stuffe, so many euille 
humoures laid up in store, fro this displeasante, fearful ; and 
pestilent disease, cause of their euille diet ; which destroy 
more meates and drynches without al ordre, convenient 
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time, reason, or necessite the either Scotland, or al other 
countries under the sunne.” 

Coming to our own time, a little observation soon serves 
to convince one that over-eating and over-drinking are not 
clean gone for ever. “Savages eat their enemies, but we 
dine our friends,” is a popular saw, meaning, we suppose, 
that if our friends are induced to partake sufficiently they 
might almost as well be in savage lands. In the case of the 
savages the misery may be brief, but in the other there are 
substituted for it physical suffering evolving betimes into 
ineradicable disease. Gastric affections, hepatic and nervous 
troubles, renal disease — these are perhaps the outcomes 
of constantly over-feeding with rich indigestible viands 
and of over-tempting with vinous and other drinks our 
already very well fed friends. Thus 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.” 


Even children of an older growth will eat the sweets if 
the sweets be within reach. As the ancient custom of taking 
an emetic to clear the stomach when over-fed is not in vogue, 
digestive adjuncts and Laxative or Cascara Tabloids are the 
popular recourse of our time. A Pepsin Tabloid or two will 
prevent the misery of an over-burdened stomach by pro- 
moting and assisting the digestion, for the pepsin and acid 
therein constitute an almost unexampled digestive power 
which man in his wonderful wisdom and honesty has stolen 
from the proof. A Cascara Tabloid at bedtime will greatly 
and pleasantly stimulate the liver and intestine to greater 
activity, thus saving the tissues from an excess of food. 
The Tabloids are easy to take, do not gripe, may be carried 
in a metal screw-capped oval glass bottle, and are therefore 
very popular. 

However much we may magnify the evils of over- 
eating in the 19th century, we are probably after all mere 
pigmies in gluttony when compared with some of our 
ancestors. Those who are familiar with the Epistles to the 
Romans cannot doubt that over-eating was rampant, and 
that it goes hand in hand with other indiscretions. The 
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Epicureans seemingly had degenerated from what was 


perhaps a perfectly pure sect into a lot of outrageous 
gluttons. 


























THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


Cuptain Swift,at the Haymarket, is a play of a slightly mel - 
dramatic type, lifted into the sphere of art by the manly and vigorous 
acting of Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The story is somewhat conventional, 
presenting us, as its leading feature, with a specimen of that reclaimed 
sentimental rogue, made long familiar to us in the character-sketches 
of Mr. Bret Harte. But Mr. Tree succeeds in investing the part with 
a degree of verve and reality, that goes far towards allowing this 
somewhat worn-out theme a fresh lease of. originality. The 
story, in a nut-shell, is that of a reformed bushranger, frus- 
trated in his schemes (by “one who knows him”) of atoning for the 
past by marrying a simple English girl, and settling down as a 
respectable English citizen ; and this rather meagre skeleton of a plot 
the author has essayed to clothe with flesh and blood (side issues bring- 
ing about the denovement, in the suicide of his hero), with a success 
that is, perhaps, more due to the portrayal of the “ Captain,” as pre- 
sented by Mr. Tree, than to any great intrinsic merit the play possesses. 
Lady Monckton is moderately efficient in a trying part, and Mr 
Brookfield plays truthfully as the bibulous butler who holds the 
puppet-strings ; and altogether, the piece is well presented, and interest_ 
ing as exhibiting an extremely clever actor in a new and successfu 
light. 

2.8 

Very little progress during the past month has been made in the 
proceedings of the Parnell Commission, recapitulation of evidence of 
outrage, which might or might not have been influenced by the 
League, going on wearily day afterday. There is only one redeeming 
feature, to our mind, about the whole affair, and that is, it possibly 
creates business, and of this the London und North-Western Railway 
should be reaping a rich harvest. Although this Company holds the 
monopoly of running to Ireland, they do not treat their passengers in 
so shabby a manner as some other railways we could name do, holding 
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monopolies. The excellent accommodation they give to every class 
of passenger, the facilities they offer for rapid travelling, and the 
excellent “time” their trains keep, not only on their Irish section, 
but also throughout their whole system, must be highly appreciated by 
business men and pleasure-seekers alike. 


= % 
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Speaking more particularly of their route to Ireland, the London 
and North-Western Railway Company convey the mails between 
England and Ireland, via Holyhead and Kingstown, in conjunction 
with the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company’s steamers, Leinster, 
Ulster, Munster, Connaught, and Ireland. These steamers are fitted 
up in the most superior style, and have spacious saloons, ladies’ and 
smoking cabins. Electric light is used in all these vessels. The 
Treland (2,500 tons, 6,500 h.p.), which has been recently added to the 
flees of mail steamers, is the fastest passenger steamer afloat, having 
performed the sea passage in two hoursand three-quarters. The Irish 
mail steamers sail from the Admiralty Pier at Holyhead, and the 
Carlisle Pier at Kingstown, and trains are run in connection with the 
boats between the railway station and the pier at Holyhead, and 
between Kingstown Pier and Westland Row Station, in Dublin. 
There are two services of mail steamers daily between Kingstown 
and Holyhead. The departures from Westland Row Station, Dublin: 
are at 6.45 a.m. and 7.0 p.m., arriving at Holyhead in time for the 
11.30 a.m. and 11.55 p.m. mail trains to London, due at Euston at 
5.45 p.m. and 6.15 a.m. respectively. The sailings from Holyhead are 
at 1.35 p.m. and 2.45 a.m., after arrival of the 7.15 a.m. and 8.20 p.m. 
trains from Euston, arriving in Dublin at 5.35 p.m. and 6.45 a.m. 
respectively. The boats on Sundays sail as on week-days, but the 
day mail trains run to and from Crewe only. Passengers leaving by 
the 8.20 p.m. mail from Euston, can overtake at Queenstown the 
American mail steamers which have left Liverpool that morning, thus 
saving aday. The average sea passage by the mail boats is three-and- 
a-half hours. The fares are reasonable, first class and saloon 
costing 57s. single, and 95s. 6d. return. Third class tickets are not 
available by the Irish mail boats or trains. The London and 
North Western Railway Company, which is the only railway company 
having direct access to Holyhead, also run their own steamers between 
Holyhead and Dublin (North Wall), and have their own harbour at 
Holyhead, covering 23 acres, which is lighted at night by electricity. 
The Company’s harbour and station are so constructed that passengers 
can step direct from the steamers to the trains, and vice-versa. At 
North Wall, passengers proceed by a covered way from the quay to 
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the Company’s North Wall Station, which is connected by a loop line 
of railway with the terminal stations of the Great Southern and 
Western, Midland, Great Western, and Great Northern Railways ; 
these Companies run their express and mail trains through, from, and 
to North Wall, in order to save passengers by the L. & N.-W. Co.'s 
boats the expense and inconvenience of crossing Dublin by car. The 
Company run two services of express paddle steamers between Holy- 
head and North Wall daily. The vessels running in this service are 
the Lily, Violet, Rose, Shamrock, and Banshee. These steamers, 
which are over 300 feet in length, are fitted up in the best style | 
having separate sleeping and day saloons, ladies’ and smoking cabins, 
and, what is a great convenience to travellers, breakfasts, dinners, and 
other refreshments served in the main saloon at low prices. The 
average sea passage by the express boats is 3} hours, but the Banshee 
has made the passage in under 3 hours. The sailings from North 
Wall by this route are at 9.30 a.m, and 7.0 p.m. The former boat is 
in connection at Holyhead with the express train leaving at 3.0 p.m. 
for London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, etc. The 7.0 p.m. 
boat from North Wall arrives at Holyhead in time for the 11.55 p.m. 
and 12.10 a.m. express trains to all parts of the L. & N.-W. Co.'s 
system. Express boats leave Holyhead at 4.45 p.m., after arrival of 
the 9.0 a.m. express from London, and at 2.0 a.m. of the 6.30 p.m. 
from Euston, arriving at North Wall at 9.0 p.m. and 6.5 a.m. respec- 
tively. Passengers by the latter boat usually arrive at North Wall in 
sufficient time to breakfast before proceeding by the morning mail 
trains to the interior of Ireland. The fares from London to Dublin 
(North Wall) are, ist class and saloon, single 51s., return 85s. 
Sleeping saloons are run on the night express trains between London 
and Holyhead. On account of enormous increase, five turnscrew 
steamers have recently been built for the Company's cargo 
traffic between Holyhead and North Wall. Passengers can book 
through from stations in England to stations in Ireland, and vice- 
versa, either via Kingstown, North Wall, or Greenore, and for those 
who prefer to break their journey to Ireland, the Company has a 
comfortable hotel at Holyhead, as also at North Wall and Greenore. 
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This is a very busy season in the theatrical world. The Babes in 
the Wood at Drury Lane has caught on with the public, enormous 
business being the result. The Silver Falls at the Adelphi, with 
Mr. William Terriss, as the, as usual, much persecuted hero, has 
proved successful, and is likely to have a long run. In Macbeth, at the 
Lyceum, Mr. Irving, after his illness, has resumed the character of the 
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Thane. In his absence the part was capitally played by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin. Mr. Wilson Barrett, in his old home at the Princess’s Theatre, 
is playing in a revival of Hamlet. At the Globe, pending the arrival 
of Mr. Mansfield with Richard II/., Miss Kate Vaughan in She Stoops 
to Conquer is the attraction. At the Vaudeville, Mr. Thomas Thorne 
and his clever company, are playing a new fantastic comedy by 
Robert Buchanan entitled That Dr. Cupid. Mr. Thorne is very 
funny as Cupid. If our readers are fond of quaint comedy they 
cannot do better than visit this cosy little theatre. They would be sure 
of a big laugh. 


o o 
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Faust up to Date goes merrily at the Gaiety Theatre with Miss 
Florence St. John as Marguerite. The cast has been strengthened 
by the addition, as Young Faust, of Miss Violet Cameron, but she 
has very little to do beyond looking charming, and this she does to 
perfection. Miss St. John has two or three ballads to sing, one of 
which “ For You,” is extremely pretty. Mr. Lonnenas Mephistopheles 
is very funny, and dances cleverly. At the Avenue, Arthur Roberts, 
with the lively Vanoni is still causing roars of laughter, and if only 
to hear the now famous “ Zim-Zim” Duet, a visit should be made. 
The 300th representation of Sweet Lavender, has passed, and this 
bright little drama, judging from the crowded houses, is quite likely 
to see another 300th celebration. Mr. Terry, as Dick Phenyl, is 
simply side-splitting. The Yeomen of the Guard is playing at the 
Savoy ; Still Waters Run Deep at the Criterion, with Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere in some wonderful dresses ; Mamma at the Court; Tures at 
the Opera Comique, now under the management of Mrs. Beringer ; and 
at the out-lying theatres most of the pantomimes are in full swing. 
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The Collection of Stuart relics brought together at the New 
Gallery in Regent Street is undoubtedly of an highly interesting 
character, not only to those who think, with Mr. Calverley’s young 
lady :— 

A clod, a piece of orange-peel, 
An end of a cigar— 

Once trod on by a Princely heel, 
How beautiful they are! 


but to such as seek, in the artistic reverence of a rank-worshipping 
age, fine examples of the painter’s and designer's craft. Here,amongst 
over 200 pictures, and half as many miniatures exhibited, choice and 
valuable specimens—a few in replica—of such masters as Vandyke, 
Lely, and Kneller in the first category, and Cooper and Oliver in the 
second, figure cheek by jowl, with early illuminated hour-books, 
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medieval specimens of the goldsmith’s and armourer’s cunning, swords 
by Andrea Ferrara, and autograph letters of moment in abundance, 
all of which have an intrinsic interest wholly apart from that which 
they possess as mementoes of a bygone Royalty. 


But it is the personal relics that will find most favour with the 
public, and these are legion, and not to be dwelt upon profanely. 
Rather we must refer our readers to the catalogue, which may be 
bought for a shilling, and which is as well compiled as it is exhaustive 
and interesting. 

* % 


% 
ae 


We must fall a little foul, however, of the reverent Jacobitism 
not to say Jingoism, that prompts exhibitors, or the management, in 
many cases to docket certain relics as bearing reference to Charles ITI., 
James III., and soon. Such childish folly may be excusable in an 
emasculated noblesse, but it is out of date and place in our sturdy 
England. The divine right of kings is an exploded shell nowadays, 
and, without such authority to back them, the claim of the two pre- 
tenders to the throne lay only in the rox popul/, and that unanimously 
voted against them. 


* & 
a 


Besides, it is surely a poor compliment to the reigning family to 
pronounce them usurpers by implication, and such solecism in good 
manners was, we are convinced, never dreamt of by the clinging wor- 
shippers of the Stuart dynasty. But, with this exception, the cata- 
logue is quite a model of its class. 


ALL (especially of the patient bachelor tribe) who have ex- 
perienced the annoyance caused by endeavouring to write their names 
on linen garments with an ink that “balls” in the pen, and leaves a 
blot where a letter was intended, will find Cooper and Co’s “ Melanyl ” 
marking ink a true domestic blessing, calculated to bring peace to their 
troubled hearts. ‘‘ But, mistress, . . down on your knees, and 
thank heaven, fasting, for a good marking ink.” (Shakespeare, slightly 
altered). We have tried it in our bachelor establishment, and find 
that it saves us 50 per cent. in the matter of temper. 





BY ROYAL bee LETTERS PATENT. 


THE GERMAINS’ IMPROVED APPARATUS 


For Asthma, Croup, Diphtheria, and any disease of the Throat and Chest. 
The Most Convenient and Safest Fumigator in the World. To be used in the sick room. 
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Its merits are so 
great that it has been 
adopted by Surgeon- 
General Williamson 
(chief of the Medical 
== Dept. of the War 
Office of Great 
Britain). and alse 
by the following 
Boards of Health, 
Hospitals, Doctors 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH FOR THE HOLBORN DISTRICT. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF RIPON. 
BOARD OF HEALTH, MONMOUTH, Dr. J. W. DAVIES. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF KNOTTINGLEY. 
YORK COUNTY HOSPITAL, YORK. 
NORTH READING ASYLUM, YORK. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE HOSPITAL. 
Dr. GORDON, Homerton Infirmary. 
Dr. THOMAS PERCIVAL, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Knottingley. 
Dr. HUSBAND, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Ripon. 
Dr. THOMAS COLLIER, Ripon, personally expressed his opinion that the 
fumes of the powders are good for throat and chest diseases. 
Dr. R. HEWITSON and Dr. F. SHAW, York County Hospital. 
Dr. HINGSTON, N. R. Asylum. 

SEPTIMUS GIBBON, M.D., Medical Officer, Board of Health, Holborn, Lond. 
Dr. C. W. DE LACY EVANS, M.R.C.S., Ph.D., Surgeon to St. Saviour’s 
Hospital. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF SIAM. 

THE COUNTESS OF CADOGAN. 

THE HON. Mrs. RANDOLPH CLAY. 

LADY HAY, OF GLADSWOOD, MELROSE, N.B. 
JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS, London. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SPROT, OF UPPERTON HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
COLONEL W. GORDON. R. W. HANBURY, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. CANON FLEMING, B.D., was presentat the fumigation of York Minster 
by this apparatus and powders, and expressed his opinion that a great im- 
provement had been effected. 

Rev. Dr. ROGERS, Beecroft House, de Bary’s Avenue, Bedford. 

Rey. R. TYNWALD OGDEN, Nettleden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead. 
Rev. H. T. INMAN, Woolston Rectory, Bletchley. 

Rev. Mr. CAPEL, Abbas Roding Rectory, Ongar, Essex. 


Prices: Apparatus, in tin, 10s. 6d.; in copper, 21s.; ditto, in brass, 22s. 6d.; 
Powders, 3s. 6d. per doz. 


Sole Inventor and Proprietor : 


A, Z. GERMAINS, 62, Duval Buildings, Strand, W.C., London. 
























VINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





A LIFELONG INCOME OF £10 PER ANNUM FOR 35s. 


Harmens’ Patent Self-Acting Washing Machine. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE, 


PRICES. 


BH WASHING © S31 a nna, 
27 WITHOUT LABOY 
\ 


‘ £ 
. 10 by 15 for body linen 25s. 
N \\\ vhs 
; ‘i 










12 by 18 for small 


families ... ... ... 30s. 
NY AA 14 by 21 for large 
SS families ... ... ... 358. 


Can be made any size. 


This is the most simple and 
effective machine ever offered 
to the public. It is perfectly 
Automatic, and having no 
mechanically - moving parts 
cannot get out of order. 

It is extremely simple in 
construction, consisting of a 
strong tinned iron case with 
‘ COPPER BOTTOM, and a loose 
ered | % —— bottom, with inlet, and a 
Weal ants eae ie yaaa hollow tube attached, which 
Sa fits easily in the outer case. 

The principle is as follows :—Te heat of the steam forces the air from the tube and 
causes the water to rise and circulate through the clothes with such force that all the dirt 
is washed out. Ona clear fire the water passes through the linen several tliousand times 
in the course of an hour. 

The machine will wash in one hour, at the cost of fourpence, two pairs of sheets, six 
shirts, six undershirts, six pirs of socks, six pairs of stockings, and twenty-four hand- 
kerchiefs. It is light, portable, and moderate in price. 


1. The washing day changes to a holiday. 


2. A life-long ine me of 4%. a week at least. 

8. The linen is whiter and softer, lasting twice as long. 

4. No unpleasant smell, and dinner ready in time, 

5. Purity and economy in every household. 

6, The best heater in hall, bedroom, or conservatory. 

7. The machine works for you, instead of you working the machine. 


It will thoroughly cieanse in an hour as much linen as would, by the ordinary method, 
take a day, AND AT NOT MORE THAN ONE-TENTH OF THE COST. 

For economy it is unrivalled, not only for the small amount of labour required, but the 
linen is not torn by rubbing or scrubbing, or rotted by soda or other chemicals now so 
generally used. 

Beyond putting the linen in the machine, no furthar handling is required until the 
clothes are washed. 


No Household should be without one. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
** Worth its weight in gold,”"—Grauw. ‘ Would not be without it forany money.”—Mannrve, “ Really 
wonderful.’’—Dsg B. ‘ Your machine does the work beaut.fully, and gives the greatest satisfaction.”"—-Emitr 


Farturvut. “All the ladies like it.’—J, Warrz. ‘“‘I am very pleased with the way it works, I think it is 
wonderful how sny machine can achieve such results.""—A. H. BomrorD, 


A Machine will be sent on receipt of 35s. by A. HARMENS, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


W. H. Allen & Co.’s New Publications. 


Napoleon and His Detractors. By H.IH. Prince Naporeon. 


Translated by Rapnart L, De Beavurorr. With Biographical Sketch and Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 








Adelaide Ristori. An Autobiography, with Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Biographies of Great Composers. 
Handel. By J. Curnsert Happey. Fcap 8vo, cloth Is. 6d. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 





The Miss Crusoes. A curious Story for Big and Little Children. By 


Cotonet Cotoms. With illustrations by A. Hircncocx. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








Eminent Women Series. Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Hannah More. By Cuartorte M. Yonce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








The Romance of Life Preservation. By J. Buryiry. Crown 


8yvo, 6s. 





Puddings and Sweets. Being 365 Receipts, approved by experience. 


By Lucy Jones. Crown 8vo, Is. 





Published Weekly, One Penny. 


The Home Work Journal & Institution Record. 


The Official Organ of the Working Ladies’ Guild. 


A Weekly Paper of Education, Science, Art, Literature, and 
Fashion, and a Record of Benevolent Institutions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

For 12 Months - - - - - - + 6s. Od. post free. 

For 6 Months - - = - - - - $s. Od. 

For 3 Months - - - - = = = = = = = Is. Gd. - 


A Serial Story, entitled “ Edgar’s Wife,” by Esmé Srvuart, author of “ Muriel’s 
Marriage,” is now running in the Journal. 








»”» 


The Statesmen Series. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kenpet. 

Palmerston. By Ll. C. Sanpers. [In the Press. 
O’Connell. By J. A. Hamitroy. 

Prince Consort. By Cuartorre M. Yovyer. 

Peel. By F. C. Monracur. 


Lonrox: W. H. ALIEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Ptace. 





